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Barnes-Crosby proofs are honest impressions of the plates—they required 
no doctoring and undue make-ready. They represent the ultimate results you 


can expect from your printer. 


These proofs, whether black and white or color, were produced under condi- 


tions that parallel modern high-speed production printing. 


Then, too, there is skilled service of the Art Department and Photo unit which 


simulates straight-line advertising production. 


Call us in—let us help you with the production of your next mailing piece 


or other advertising material. 


Larmes- Cooly Company 


° PHOTO ENGRAVINGS * COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
° TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 





ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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: Nahigian Brothers 


50TH ANNIVERSARY SALE 
now offers Savings of 25 to 50% on 


ORIENTAL RUGS! 


The House of Nahigian now marks a half century of service to America . . . 50 years 
devoted to bringing to the new world the most glorious, artistic achievements of 
the ancient East... gorgeous, precious Oriental Rugs. 

And in celebration of their Golden Anniversary, Nahigian Brothers offer an 
UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY to buy these luxurious Oriental Rugs at 
unheard-of low prices. You are invited to participate in these marvelous values... 
at once... for reason that the rumble of guns across the seas . . . and the idleness of 
merchant vessels . . . predict sharp increases in the cost of all importations. The 
time to buy is now! 


Million Dollar Stock...Sensationally Reduced 
Space permits but a partial list of the values! 
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Name Size Originally Sale Price Name Size Originally SalePrice 
SAROUK 9.7 x 6.3 $195.00 $155.00 CHINESE 5.0 x 3.0 $48.50 $36.00 
ISPAHAN _15.10x10.0 580.00 395.00 SPECIAL! CHINESE 7.0 x 4.0 100.00 75.00 
SAROUK 17.8 x11.0 875.00 550.00 CHINESE 14.0 x10.0 475.00 325.00 
KERMAN 17.6 x10.1 850.00 475.00 MIHRIBANS 12.0 x 9.0 CHINESE 18.0 x10.0 785.00 475.00 
SAROUK 14.7 x12.2 875.00 595.00 originally $235.00 SAROUK 27 x 2.1 20.00 13.50 
ISPAHAN 24.4 x11.10 1250.00 795.00 $15750 HAMADAN 4.4.x 2.5 37.50 19.50 
KERMAN (19.5 x11.3. 975.00 695.00 SHIRAZ 4.2 x 2.10 40.00 22.50 
SAROUK 25.0 x12.9 1950.00 1250.00 ISPAHAN 7.9 x 4.0 110.00 75.00 
KESHAN 26.0 x14.0 2750.00 1375.00 SAROUKS 14.0 x 10.0 LILAHAN 5.0 x 3.4 60.00 45.00 
SAROUK _—28.10x15.0 3450.00 1975.00 originally $595.00 BIJAR 7.3.x 4.5 185.00 115.00 
ISPAHAN 32.0 x16.0 2750.00 1375.00 $38500 SAROUK 11.1 x10.7 500.00 375.00 
SAROUK 12.0 x 9.0 325.00 215.00 KERMAN 12.0 x12.0 975.00 595.00 
KESHAN 28.7 x13.5 2850.00 1425.00 SISWAN 23.4 x 8.2 750.00 495.00 
SAROUK 26.9 x16.0 3375.00 1825.00 LILAHANS 4.0 x 2.6 KERMAN 14.4 x13.1 1500.00 975.00 
ISPAHAN _—26.11x12.0 1550.00 975.00 originally $32.50 SAROUK 12.0 x 6.5 385.00 285.00 
SAROUK 19.0 x12.0 1100.00 695.00 $2150 KERMAN 18.9 x15.4 2000.00 1125.00 
SISWAN 31.9 x15.11 2250.00 1375.00 LILAHAN 24.7 x 3.0 295.00 200.00 
HERIZ 14.5 x11.4 595.00 395.00 SAROUK 10.4 x 2.8 165.00 95.00 
BIJAR 19.0 x11.0 1575.00 787.50 SEMI-ANTIQUE LILAHAN 9.10x 2.9 100.00 50.00 
SAROUK 18.5 x12.3 1150.00 625.00 KURDISTANS 5.0 x 3.6 KERMAN 12.0 x 3.1 245.00 180.00 
ISPAHAN 18.4 x11.6 1750.00 995.00 originally $65.00 HAMADAN 16.0 x 3.8 175.00 95.00 
MUSHKABAD 24.10x14.4 1675.00 825.00 SAROUK  26.10x 2.7 395.00 295.00 
CHINESE 40x 2.0 24.50 17.00 $4450 AUBUSSON 9.7 x 7.3. 750.00 395.00 
SAROUK 18.5 x10.6 875.00 595.00 AUBUSSON 6.0 x 3.0 225.00 150.00 





THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME TO BUY ORIENTAL RUGS 
TO ROTARIANS...and Their Friends 


Any selection you care to make from these offerings will be delivered or expressed 
to your home or office . . . charges prepaid . . . subject to your acceptance for 5 days 
... without obligation. Convenient arrangements made for purchases out of income. 


Mail inquiries invited @ Our only telephone ... Franklin 8800 


Nahigian Brothers, Inc. 


America’s Largest Direct Importers of Oriental Rugs 
169 NORTH WABASH AVENUE, between Randolph and Lake, CHICAGO 
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MeEET— 


The Scratchpad Man! 


Youve seen his name... read 
his jottings ... sent him “items”... 
asked him questions—but now, for 
the first time, you see him. He’s the 


shy but mighty little newshawk | 


shown shaking hands with Rotary’s 
President, Walter D. Head. And— 
you are going to see more of him. 

Next month, for instance, he is 
going to report a Rotary District 






| 


Conference. We have a feeling that | 


his own bewildered physiognomy is 
going to poke out of some of the 
photos he brings back. And, oh yes, 
he’s going to Havana, too! You'll 
know The Scratchpad Man by these 
signs: his oversized note pad and 
pencil—and his dog. 


Meet his dog, by the way. We | 


can't give you his name. He hasn’t 
any—yet. But he'll soon have one. 
To the Rotarian’s son or daughter (18 
years of age or younger) whosends us 
the best name for the Office Dog, 
we'll give a cash prize of $5. So— 
boys and girls, send in your sug- 
gestions, as many as you wish, and 
address them to: Office Dog Con- 
test, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Further contest details will follow. 
Look for The Scratchpad Man in 
your June ROTARIAN, but look also 
for Abbé Ernest Dimnet's ‘‘remotely 
Socratic dialogue’’ on the problem 
of retirement . . . for Fernando Car- 
bajal’s story of the Havana Con- 
vention program... . for a symposium 
on tipping + : 
and for other 
timely items. he Ch fere—~ 
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On Planting Untidy Trees 

By DoNALD CULROSS PEATTIE 

Author and Naturalist 

Santa Barbara, California 

A reader points out that in my article 
in the April Rotarian, Plant a Tree—, 
I referred to trees “. .. that are for- 
ever dropping untidy litter, that sucker 
and root extensively, sending their roots 
into water mains and causing neighbor- 
hood annoyance,” and then said: “On 
the whole, all willows, poplars, aspens, 
mulberries, cottonwoods, and eucalypti 
are of this class.” He points out that 
not all these trees should be included. 

He is right, of course. The word 
should not have been “all.” It should 
have been “most.” 


Sulfapyridine Story Approved 

By H. P. SAuNDERs, M.D. 

Secretary, Chicago Medical Society 

Chicago, Illinois 

With the epidemic of inferior, pseudo- 
medical articles and books so prevalent 
in this country, members of the medi- 
cal profession get a real thrill out of 
reading such an intelligent and authen- 
tic article as the one by Stephen J. Mc- 
Donough entitled Sulfapyridine Saved 
My Life [March Rotarian]. Doctors 
are always very happy to have maga- 
zines print articles regarding medicine 
and medical discoveries when the arti- 
cles are as accurate and scientific as is 
this one. 


Watch Your Dials! 
Urges Dr. E. T. Brunson, Physician 
President, Rotary Club 
Samson, Alabama 

May I say “Second the motion!” to 
many of the views which Dr. C. J. Tid- 
marsh expresses in his Eat, Drink, and 
Be Wary! [April Rotarian]. 

Yes, perhaps most of his readers are 
too “confoundedly human,” as Rotarian 
Tidmarsh says, to take the advice which 
he gave. However, more and more I 
find men watching their physical and 
mental dials, just as air pilots constantly 
watch half a hundred gadgets in order 
to fly their ships safely. Men eat, sleep, 
drive, and play more carefully now than 
they did years ago. More and more I 
find men taking periodic examinations 
to discover any weakness in the human 
pump, or heart; the cooling system, or 
skin; the fuel intake, or food; the car- 
buretor, or proper mixture of food; and 
finally the lungs and blood renovation. 
A timely examination each year after 
age 40 would give men many added 
years of happiness. Less and less do I 
find men blindly trusting to luck—fly- 
ing blind, as it were. 

I sometimes have patients come to me 
who, mentally sick, implore me to tell 
them to stop worrying over past mis- 
takes of judgment. To such I often say: 
“Why forget mistakes? Wouldn't it be 


better to remember the how and why 
and then try to profit from learning? 
Why not find out why you stumbled 
and make a new and better path around 
old pitfalls and failures?” 

That advice, in my opinion, applies to 
matters of health as well as matters of 
business. 


‘Comics’ Not Comical 
Asserts Eric J. PENNY, Rotarian 
Estate Agency Executive 
Capetown, South Africa 

Re: Debate-of-the-month for March, 
Are ‘Comics’ Bad: for Children? 

On my recent trip through America, 
Australia, and New Zealand, I pur- 
chased for my small son a number of 
comic (?) papers, all of which were 
printed in America, and my thoughts at 
the time were that I would ask Rotary 
to take up the matter of the dreadful 
type of comic which is printed for chil- 
dren of all ages. 

One fails to see how anyone can cal! 
these pictures “comics,” as on one page 
may be a “Mickey Mouse,” which is a 
comic and suitable for small children, 
and on the opposite page a crowd of 
gangsters withsubmachine guns mowing 
down the public. If the latter can eith- 
er be separately printed or the gangster 
part forbidden altogether, it will really 
be a service to the world in general. 

I enclose a cutting which I would be 
glad if you would put in suitable hands: 

The Ballina Parents and Citizens’ Associa- 
tion, at a meeting, decided to ask the Minis- 
ter for Education to have a number of Am- 
erican comic papers censored or banned. Mr. 
C. F. Best, headmaster of the Ballina Inter- 
mediate High School, said that the circula- 
tion of these papers was having an adverse 
effect on children. Comics were of the gang- 
ster type, with poor English and atrocious 
spelling. 


Job Counselling Approved 

By CHARLES K. Taytor, Director 

Vocational Research Bureau 

Carmel, New York 

Tom J. Davis in the March, 1940, Ro- 
TARIAN did our hearts good with his ar- 
ticle What Should I Tell ‘Chuck’? You 
see, we have felt for a long time that 
earnest Rotarians, as well as Kiwanis 
folk, and school folk too, were off on the 





Children Parasitic? 


Are yours? Or the neighbors’? Or, 
contrary to what Author Farnsworth 
Crowder says on page 15, children 
aren't parasitic? What's your view? 
Write a letter—not more than 300 
words, please—to ‘Talking It Over,” 
care of "The Rotarian,” 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. To win the $3 prize 
for the letter judged best, it must be 
received not later than May 4, 1940 
(or, if you live off the Continent of 
North America, no later than June |). 
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wrong track in describing different vo- 
cations to a class of youths and hoping 
that each boy would become “interest- 
ed” in one of these vocations and then 
be helped along in that direction by 
every means possible. 

That is the old-time and sadly ex- 
ploded “interest” method, for it was 
found by others as well as by us years 
ago that a boy’s interest is far from stat- 
ic, that it is apt to fluctuate from year 
to year, and that it is easy for an inter- 
esting speaker, an interesting article, or 
a spectacular event or achievement to 
stampede a whole army of boys in the 
direction of a certain kind of vocation 
for which very few might have an ac- 
tual aptitude! In fact, we found that 
interest is too rarely based on aptitude. 
But we also found that when it is based 
on aptitude, it does not fluctuate, and 
the boy goes on toward a definite goal 
with good chances of success. 

Now, there is an immense amount Ro- 
tarians can do in this field, but I am real 
glad that Mr. Davis has jumped on this 
particular kind of vocational talk, and I 
am glad that Mr. Hahn, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, touched him off. I 
remember that some years ago there 
were stirrings over this matter at Min- 
nesota, for someone wrote us for such 
copies of our case-history cards and ex- 
planatory folders as we might care to 
send. And at that time we, by every 
possible means, were fighting for a pro- 
cedure that would, first, find a boy’s 
aptitude; second, interest him in the 
desirable kind of vocation; and, third, 
help him toward it. 

It might be of interest to Rotarians to 
know that the Vocational Research Bu- 
reau has been successful in developing 
a simple and inexpensive method for 
finding a boy’s or a girl’s vocational 
aptitude, and that Rotary Clubs, scat- 
tered over the country, have been in- 
strumental in bringing this plan to in- 
terested school folk for the benefit of 
their pupils. We are very glad always 
to send the working plans to Rotarians 
interested in this very serious matter 
of finding the right kind of vocation for 
the right kind of youth! 


‘Chuck’ Article Finds Favor 
With Harry A. JAGER, Chief 
Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service 
United States Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 

Someone has sent me a copy of the 
March Rorarian marked at the article 
entitled What Should I Tell ‘Chuck’?, by 
Tom J. Davis. 

All those professionally interested in 
the question of vocational guidance will 
welcome the commonsense and courage 
of this article. The efforts of Rotary, 
of other civic clubs, and of similar or- 
ganizations to codperate with the 
schools in guidance and employment 
matters have been much appreciated and 
often of the greatest value. The difficul- 
ties pointed out by Mr. Hahn within this 
article are, however, real and pretty 
nearly omnipresent in this respect. The 
schools sponsoring such programs are 
often as vague and unscientific as the 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





MILITARY SCHOOL 


Junior College and High School 


Oldest boys’ school in the West (97th year). Fully ao 

credited. Superior scholastic, military, athletic msatruc- 

ond Progressive courses. Modern buildings. 
Indoor mage oy pool, rifle ran 

. ——s fields. 96 acres. Reasonable rate. Catalog. 


Col. A. M, HITCH, Super 
SOC THIRD ST. BOONVILLE, missount 








andolph Wlacon acavemy 


MILITARY ACCREDITED 49TH YEA 


At northern entrance to Skyline Drive. 
Prepares boys for col lege or business through 
intensive study m eth 3. Fi reproof buil ldings. 

| Visitors welcome. Write 


upervised athletics. 
for catalog and “'Visit’’ folder. 


COL. JOHN C. BOGGS, Principal 
° FRONT ROYAL, VA. 





Box 








GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


St. Christina 


Cooperstown, New York 
Girls—7-18 years 


Episcopal Church School. 
gram. Gracious living while learning. 
dents admitted any time. Limited number 
cepted in Jower School. Catalog upon request. 


Louisa Haven Lawton, M.A., Director 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


CLINICAL LABORATORY 
and X-RAY TECHNIC 


Thorough Clinical Laboratory course 
9 months. X-Ray 3 months. Electro 
cardiography additional. Graduates 
in demand. Established 22 years. 


Catalog sent postpaid on request. 
Northwest Institute of Medical Technology 
3428 E. Lake Si., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Cultural-Vocational pro- 
Regents Stu- 
boys ac- 








em 











SCHOOL INFORMATION 
CHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE. 








Catalogs and ratings on colleges and 
schools of U. 8. t meeting needs. Call or 
write American Schools’ Assn., RCA Bidg., 
New York, N.Y. or Field Annex, Chicago. 


FREE Catalogs, Rates and Reliability of 
camps of U.S. Indicate age of boy or girl. 


M Camp Information Bureau. Visit 
3433 RCA Bidg., 49 West 49th, W.¥.C 


Ps INFORMATION 











OLUIVIBI 


11 buildings, 9 built by U. S. Government Fully ac- 
credited. Special Department preparing for Government 
Academies. R.O.T.¢ Post-Graduate and Junior Schools 


Athletics, including gym, swimming, golf, horsemanship 
50 plece band. For beautifully illustrated catalog, ad 
dress ept. T, Columbia, Tenn. 


MILITARY 


ENTUCKY [fAsiiirtre 


A School with a Winter Home in Florida 


Oldest private military school in America. 
Fully accredited. Special junior department 
Prepares for college or business 
Fall and spring sessions on beautiful estate 
near Louisville. Winter session in: fine, modern bul Idings 
at Venice, Florida ‘in the land of perpetual sunshine 
Boys enjoy healthful land and water sports all year with 
no interruption to studies For illus. catalog, cadtems 


Col. Chas. B. Richmond, President, Box T, Lyndon, Ky. 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Donald J. Cowling, President 








Carleton is a coeducationa) liberal arts college 


with a limited enrollment of about 850 students. 








Address: Assistant to the President 
CARLETON COLLEGE 
Northfield Minnesota 
BUSINESS 
LEARN BANKING 
BOOKKEEPING 
STENOGRAPHY 







ALSO TELEGRAPHY AND CIVIL SERVICE. 
Attend on Credit, Pay when Employed.. Estab- 
lished 50 years, 8 Big Buildings, $40,000 Sta- 
dium, $60,000 Gym, Municipal Swimming Pool, 
3,000 Students, beautiful Campus, Band, real 
college life. Send for Catalog. 
CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLECE 
1500 Menroe St. Chillicothe, Mo. 








INDIANA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
TEN SCHOOLS ... ALL IN INDIANA 


Marion, Muncie, Logansport, Anderson, 
Kokomo, Lafayette, Columbus, Richmond, 
Vincennes and (Central) Indianapolis. 


Courses: Accounting, Standard Secretarial, Executive 
Secretarial, Junior Executive, Stenographic. Free Place- 
ment Service. 38th year. Co-ed. High school graduates 


address 


and college trained young people. For Bulletin, 


Registrar, Box 353, INDIANAPOLIS, 





SUMMER 


CAMPS 





FOR BOYS 


FOR GIRLS 








CHIMNEY ROCK CAMP © 


For Boys—Near Asheville, North Carolina 


Land of the Sky, near Great Smoky National 
Park. 23rd year. One of America’s best 
equipped camps, strong leadership. Boys 7 to 
18, special junior section. 38 buildings, large 
lake, every camp activity. 


July 1 to August 
25. all-inclusive fee, $285. Illustrated booklet. 


REESE COMBS 
Director, Box R, Chimney Rock, N. C. 





ADMIRAL FARRAGU 


3-day Cruise to N.Y. World’s Fair 
Boys 10-20. July 5 to Aug. 30, on 
Toms River near Barnegat Bay. Sail- 
ing, navigation, cruises, land sports. 75 
miles from N.Y.C. Rate includes uni- 
form. Tutoring available. Rear Admi- 
ral S. 8S. Robison, U.S.N. ( Ret.) Supt. 
Catalog. Box 29, Toms River, N. J. 


NAVAL 
CAMP 








CAMP 
ARBUTUS 


For Girls. On beautiful Arbutus Lake, Grand Traverse 
County, Michigan. 26th season. Land and water sports 
Sailing. Trips. River pioneer camp for seniors. Separate 
junior group. Real camping. Enroliment limited. Mod- 
erate fee. Address Edith A, Steere, 2461 Packard Ra., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





MUSIC CAMP 


FOR MUSICAL | BOYS AND GIRLS 


The New ee. “Music Camp, inc., 
Groton, N 

Beautiful location in the vac ti of America—All 
sports, music, character training Fine equipment 
Splendid faculty strong leadership. Full counselling 
staff. Every advantage of camp life, plus marvelous 
musical opportunities. July 5 to August 28, 1940. Write 
for Catalogue and full information 
Directors — ‘‘Sam" — Box se. Hyannis, Mass. 

and Anne A. Griff 

Assoc. Dir.—“ Geoff” AY "Mara, 





























Linemen Who Have Used 
The Nicopress Method of 
Splicing and Dead-Ending 
Recommend It 
Unconditionally 


They know that with the light, com- 
pact Nicopress Tool and Nicopress 
Sleeves it’s a simple job to make 
tight, uniform splices, either in the 
air or on the ground. 


Nicopress Splices and Dead-Ends 
leeve have a strength equaling or exceed- 
ing the rated breaking strength of 
the conductors. The conductors 
will not pull out and the joints 
have lasting high conductivity. 








Practical — economical — efficient — 

the Nicopress method of Splicing 

and Dead-Ending will deliver un- 

surpassed service for you as it has 

for others. Write for details and 
prices today. 

com 


leted 
Nicopress Offset 
plice Dead-End 


Offset Dead-End 
Installed on 
Conductor 


THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


5100 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0., U.S.A. 







Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Litd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Export Distridutor—tnternational Standard Electric 
p.. New » w Y. 




















persons cooperating, but certainly with 
less excuse. 

This Service is grateful for the pres- 
entation of this article, and particularly 
for the presentation of the 14 points 
suggested as a practical program. These 
points cover many essential details. 


Reeker Article Good for Judges 
Believes A. L. AYDLETT, Rotarian 
State Board of Charities 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

The article by Ernest L. Reeker, The 

Sentence of the Court Is—, in the March 

RoTARIAN is just what I have been look- 

ing for to pass on to juvenile judges in 

this State as the best in modern meth- 
ods of dealing with youthful offend- 

Gre. « « « 

I think it will give many of our ju- 
venile judges a new insight into results. 


A Hospital Discovery 

Made by JEROME DREES 

Carroll, Iowa 

What a help THE RoTARIAN was to me 
recently when I was in the hospital for 
the first time! The city librarian goes 
through the hospital every Friday with 
a cart filled with books and magazines 
and learns what some weary, bedfast 
person wishes to read. I picked out 
THE Rotarian, and then, rather tired, 
glanced through it. But before the next 
Friday came around I had sent for all 
the back numbers I could get, and I 
read them from “kiver to kiver.” 

How do you get out such a fine book? 
It’s sweet and clean and hopeful; not 
one article is depressing or even hints 
of despair. 


Re: Employer-Employee Relations 
By R. C. VANDERCOOK, Rotarian 
Proof-Press Manufacturer 
Chicago, Illinois 

The broadcast of ‘America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air’ sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Chicago during Rotary 
Observance Week, and reported in part 
in the April Rotarian, brought out 
many of the controversial points be- 
tween capital and labor, which were 
very intelligently discussed. I once had 
an idea on the subject that worked out 
very satisfactorily to me, but none of 
the speakers brought out my point of 
view. 

It happened just before the collapse 
of the boom. At that time we employed 
about 140 men. I noticed that four la- 
bor organizers were talking to the men 
as they were coming to and leaving the 
factory. One morning I said to them, 
“Come in, fellows.” To have the pro- 
prietor ask organizers to come into his 
factory was rather an unusual circum- 
stance. They came into the factory and 
I said to my men, “Fellows, here are 
some labor organizers. I want you to 
tell them everything you know. Don’t 
cover up a thing.” They circulated 
among the men for a few hours and 
then came into the office. 

I said to them, ‘Fellows, do you know 
of any shop that gives better working 
conditions or a fairer standard of wages 
than we do?” Some of these organizers 
are very sincere [Continued on page 65] 











I Revived 19 “Dead” 
Accounts. .and Got 7 
New Ones 
with 
Imprinted 
















Gift Autopoints build goodwill for 
me and my advertising stays in a 
prospect’s hand where he sees it 
month after month. My prospects 
use their Autopoints constantly— 
lead can’t wobble, twist, fall out or 
break easily because the tip grips 
the lead near the writing point. 

® Write for the new ‘‘37 Plans’’ book 
—shows how thousands of firms build 
sales and goodwill with Autopoints. 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY Dept. R-5 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the occasion demands 
but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


Emil Eitel 
Karl Eitel 
Roy Steffen 
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Back of EDWIN 
MARKHAM S 20 lines 
of verse on the next 








Art of Living page lies the wisdom 
Another Wisdom .......... .......Edwin Markham ..... 6 of his 88 years as 
I Media sips oo os Kesiness Maud Scheerer ...... 13 shepherd boy, black- 
Weeds That Grow on Platforms..... Strickland Gillilan .... 41 7 it haha cee be pe “a 
Billy Phelps Speaking............. William Lyon Phelps.. 42 tor. and sensitive 
The Many-Sided Sandburg......... Lloyd Lewis ......... 44 ee ee ae — 


Markham 
years he cast his 


feelings in poetic form, striking off 





Our Rotary World his most enduring lines in The Man 

. . with the Hoe, “the battle cry of the 

Rotary Amid World Conflict........ Walter D. Head...... 7 next 1,000 years.” The poet, whose 
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ANOTHER WISDOM 
By Edwin Markham 


The sayings of Plato and Pascal i will hark to the thrush in the sunset, 
Are madly at work in my brain; And the whisper that runs in the trees. 
And | am whirled on in the struggle 
With earth’s old incurable pain. There the long-fingered grasses are pushing 
From the cracks in the stones of the walk; 
| am here in the battle of reason: And up overhead in the vastness 
Have we mortals a God and a goal? Is the lyrical swing of the hawk. i 
ls man but the fruit of some blunder? j 
ls there liberty left for the soul? These must answer my questions—not Plato, 
Not the books, whether reason or rhyme — 
1 will rise and go out to the canyons, Not the books that are crumbling and turning 
Make friends with the boughs and the breeze: To dust—the last blossom of time. 
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Rotary Amid World Conflict 


Thoughts on what the movemeni can do and cannot do 
ina day when strife again demoralizes men and nations. 


By Walter D. Head 


President, Rotary International 


F.. a generation, we _ said, 
“Never another.” We shuddered, 
remembering its horror. We rea- 
soned profoundly that another 
war was impossible because it 
would catapult civilization back 
into a dark age. But come it did: 
war once again blights the lives of 
men, women, children. 

The first shock of realization has 
passed. And many Rotarians are 
asking questions. Why, say some, 
didn’t Rotary throw its organized 
strength into the breach years 
ago? Why, ask others, doesn’t Ro- 
tary do something specific and 
positive now? Why—? 

All of us, whether we are in na- 
tions at war or nations not at war, 
are as one in deploring violence. 
Personally, I yield to none in 
hatred of war. It is not easy to be 
temperate in feelings when fine 
men whom we have known have 
left hearth, home, and business 
for military service, or, perhaps, 
already have suffered anguish 
from destruction of things and 
lives dear to them. 

Yet though our feelings sway us 
powerfully, we must be realistic. 
It is easy and, may I say, natural 
that, contemplating the spread 
and strength of our movement, we 
should overestimate our ability to 
achieve. It is true that Rotary has 
grown phenomenally and now has 
5,015 Clubs, 211,000 members. 
Each week, while some of us lis- 
ten to speeches in English, thou- 
sands of our fellows hear talks in 
French, Swedish, Greek, Chinese, 
Japanese, and other tongues. 

Rotary is strong. Of late it has 
been my high privilege to gain a 
new insight into its vitality 
mirrored by Rotary Observance 
Week. The incomplete records at 
hand indicate that 80 percent or 
more of Rotary’s Clubs observed 
the Week. Newspapers were gen- 
erous with space. Almost 1,000 
broadcasts were given. Billboards 
and store-window displays helped 


carry to the eye of the man in the 
street the significance of Rotary. 

Yes, Rotary has strength, but 
we dare not let that fact blind 
us to our limitations. Some things 
we can do and do well; others we 
cannot. We must face facts. After 
the World War, there were those 
who said, “If Rotary had been 
widely international prior to 1914, 
there woulc have been no war.” 
But Rotary was deeply rooted 
around the world prior to Sep- 
tember, 1939. 

Rotary works no miracles and 
it cannot. It does not operate 
through chancellories. Character- 
istically it promulgates its ideal of 
service in the media of friendly 
acquaintance, goodwill, under- 
standing. That technique is in 
accord with the inscrutable way 
in which civilization moves ahead. 
Great forward steps are not taken 
cataclysmically; they are ground 
swells of the enlightened human 
spirit, tidal waves of thought and 
feeling that surge ahead slowly 
but steadily. 

War again is with us. If Rotary 
could by one great stroke restore 
peace-with-justice-to-all, few of us 
would demur. But we know it 
cannot. Rotary has been built 
through the years to achieve in 
the slow but only sure way. 

Reaffirmation of that principle 
was given by the Board of Direct- 
ors last January. It noted that our 
movement is international, “em- 
bracing some Clubs located in 
countries which are at war so far 
as some of the conflicts are con- 
cerned, yet neutral with regard to 
other conflicts, and embracing 
other Clubs in countries which 
maintain varying degrees of neu- 
trality with regard to all the con- 
flicts.” Declaring that it was 
beyond its province “to instruct 


Rotarians as to their duties as citi- 
zens of their respective country,” 
that body restated the position of 
“Rotary amid world conflict.” 
Though already published, the 
words merit reiteration: 

“In these catastrophic times, 
the Board feels that it should re- 
émphasize to Rotarians through- 
out the world that Rotary is based 
on the ideal of service, and where 
freedom, justice, truth, sanctity of 
the pledged word, and respect for 
human rights do not exist, Rotary 
cannot live nor its ideal prevail. 
These principles, which are in- 
dispensable to Rotary, are vital to 
the maintenance of international 
peace and order and to progress. 

“The Board, therefore, con- 
demns all attacks upon these prin- 
ciples and calls upon each Rotari- 
an to exert his influence and exer- 
cise his strength to protect them 
and to help hasten the day when 
war need no longer be used as an 
instrument for settling interna- 
tional disputes.” 


Pinay. the Board voiced a 
sentiment in which all Rotarians 
certainly concur, saying: 

“To Rotarians and their fami- 
lies and to all others who are sub- 
ject to the perils of war or who 
have suffered loss or bereavement, 
the Board extends its deepest 
sympathy and expresses its sin- 
cere hope that the present period 
of trial and suffering may be 
brought to a speedy end.” 

These are words to ponder as 
we prepare for another great Con- 
vention. It will be held at a time 
when the feelings of all men of 
goodwill are deeply moved, but 
that fact must not prevent us from 
thinking clearly and with a full 
realization. of how Rotary Inter- 
national functions. 
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THIS WAS Herse House, a department store known as 
“the Macy’s of Warsaw.” A refugee friend of the au- 
thor brought this photo, and all others of ruins used 
in these pages, out of Warsaw. So far as is known, 
this is the first time they have appeared in print. 


My Escape from Poland 


By Jean de Jachimowicz’ 


5... EK day, a Sienkiewicz or a 
Joseph Conrad will arise to tell in 
winged phrases the tragic epic of 
Poland in these re- 
cent months. Not 
being a writer, but 
a physician, I can 
only tell in words 
at my command 
what I saw and 
experienced in the 
momentous days 
following that 
radiant morning 
of September 1, 
1939, when I was awakened by 
bombs exploding in my city of 
Warsaw, Poland. 

But first permit me to introduce 
myself. I am,as I said,a physician. 
My childhood was spent in Turke- 
stan, Asia. During the World War 
I served in Afghanistan and Per- 
sia. My professional training was 
secured at the Universities of Mos- 
cow, Warsaw, Berlin, London, and 
Paris, during which degrees both 
of doctor of medicine and of 
philosophy were granted me. My 
specialty in general medicine is 





Dr. Jachimowicz 


*Pronounced as though spelled “Yah 
kim’-oviteh.”’ 


heart diseases and _ endocrinol- 
ogy, and in its pursuit I have 
taken part in scientific expeditions 
to various Latin-American coun- 
tries and to Central- Asia. 

I have three hobbies. One is col- 
lecting postage stamps; another, 
collecting medical books; and the 
third, Rotary. Some Rotarians 
who read these lines may recall 
our meeting in Mexico City in 
1935, for it was my very great 
pleasure to represent the Rotary 
Clubs of Poland at that great Con- 
vention. 

In Warsaw I lived happily and, 
I trust, usefully. There I had my 
own clinic and research depart- 
ment. There I participated in and 
enjoyed normal associations with 
Rotarians. But, alas, that chapter 
of my life is at an end. 

It started that fateful morning 
on the first of September. It is 
true that the Polish people had for 
two years observed with concern 
what had been happening in Eu- 
rope. For the six months before, 
we had been anxious. But we 
were unprepared for the dreadful 
tragedy that was to engulf us. 

As the political tension in- 


An eminent Rotarian physician describes his flight 
from bomb- and shell-razed Warsaw to Roumania. 


creased throughout Europe, the 
Polish Government contemplated 
mobilization. But it was delayed 
for two weeks—the reasons have 
been discussed many times in the 
newspapers — so that it was not 
until the very day of the invasion 
that general mobilization took 
place, a delay fatal for Poland. 

I cannot, if I would, wipe from 
the slate of my memory that ter- 
rible day, September the first. The 
noise of the bombs from 75 planes 
over the city awoke me, but I[ 
could hardly realize what was 
happening. The sunshine was 
clear and radiant, profaned only 
by the terrific concussion of ex- 
ploding missiles rained from 
above. On opening my radio, I[ 
learned the news. Thirty-eight 
Polish towns were at that moment 
being bombarded by planes. Rail 
lines also were bomb targets. 

Hurriedly I dressed and went 
to my clinic. It, the pride of my 
career, was in ruins. So too was 
the hospital where I was working. 
So too were other buildings. De- 
stroyed completely. 

Everywhere in the city, fires, 
started by incendiary bombs, be- 
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gan to blaze, taxing all equipment 
to extinguish them. By midday I 
received news that 75 divisions of 
hostile soldiers, many of them mo- 
torized, were entering Poland. 
War planes in numbers estimated 
as high as 2,000 were sowing my 
country with seeds of death and 
havoc, even as far as the Eastern 
frontier. Terrified folk fled from 
their towns and villages along the 
high road, still harried by firing. 

Soon parachutes were bringing 
aviators to earth, who destroyed 
telegraph wires and bridges, iso- 
lating communities. Fleeing refu- 
gees on the road added to the con- 
fusion. The Army, not yet com- 
pletely mobilized, was scattered 
within a few days and whole di- 
visions fought in isolation. 

On the fifth day I went to the 
front not far from the town of 
Kutno, where I witnessed a bloody 
engagement. At 5 o’clock in the 
morning a very intense barrage 
started. It lasted for three hours, 
followed by a bombardment of 
great (500 Kg.) shells, incendiary 
bombs, and machine-gun fire. 
Then heavy armored cars, pre- 
ceded by caterpillar tanks, ap- 
peared. The Polish infantry was 
unable to consolidate its position, 
but defended themselves with the 
courage and energy of despair. On 
several occasions I saw Polish 
cavalry charge tanks. Only when 
they were surrounded and de- 
prived of provisions and muni- 
tions did the Poles surrender. 

The Polish Government had de- 
cided not to defend Warsaw, in 


order to prevent its destruction, 
and moved toward the Russian 
frontier. But the inhabitants of 
Warsaw ruled otherwise. 

The siege lasted 24 days with- 
out a break. Bombing planes ap- 
peared at two-hour intervals, set- 
ting approximately 500 fires a 
day. Repeatedly, assaults of in- 
fantry and tanks on the suburbs 
were repulsed. But soon the water 
pipes, gas lines, and electric-pow- 
er stations were demolished. Lack 
of water was a severe handicap in 
coping with fires which seemingly 
broke out everywhere at once. 
The unsanitary conditions and the 
lack of food soon brought on epi- 
demics, which decimated the 
population. Warsaw surrendered. 


Bws Poland fared. Then, as if 
to give the coup de grace, Russia 
sent 66 divisions across the East- 
ern frontier. In _ this. viselike 
plight, with the western Polish 
front broken in ten places, there 
was nothing to do but to retreat. 
The Government and Army head- 
quarters, with but a few divisions, 
started on the eighth day to move 
toward Roumania and Hungary. 

I was on that trek. Crossing 
more than 2,000 kilometers of my 
country, I saw devastation, ruins, 
death, and hunger almost too sad 
to recall. 

We made our way through 
droves of people, carriages, and 
automobiles, which clogged all 
roads in panicky flight. I travelled 
by night, but the night was made 
bright by burning houses and by 


Photo: (right) Clyde Brown, courtesy Chicago Dedy News 
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flares of bombs. The noise was 
terrific—antiaircraft artillery, ma- 
chine-gun fire, the heart-rending 
groans and yells of the wounded 
and dying. 

I rode in a Chevrolet car to 
Lublin, about 150 miles from War 
saw, and although the road was a 
good one the journey took 20 
hours. We continually came upon 
corpses of humans, horses, dogs, 
and cats trampled by the stream 
of escaping crowds. I personally 
saw two planes wrecked by col 
lision with telegraph wires, so low 
were they fiving 

We arrived in Lublin safe, 
though I found 18 machine-gun 
holes in our car. Hardly had I 
found quarters for myself and 
men in private homes when I was 
forced to leave a hasty repast by a 
flier-alarm signal \gain, those 
heart-touching scenes of war: 
fires, the groaning wounded, the 
din of shots and crumbling houses 

I hastily organized medical aid, 
because all hospitals had been de- 
stroyed, and was about to start 
a nursing and medical staff from 
remnants of the local medical pro- 
fession when a new attack viti- 


ated my attempts 

\ bomb hit the stable in which 
a field hospital had been estab- 
lished and the blast hurled me 















ABOVE: Rabbis of the Jewish 
section of old Cracow. The photo 
was taken last Summer. 
(Left) Part of the Jewish quarter 
of Warsaw as it looked last 
Autumn. Today, as the author 
notes, all Jews in Poland 
about one million have been 
concentrated around Lublin. 
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ST. JOHN'S Cathedral, Warsaw landmark for 400 C 
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THE POLAND of the peasant is remembered for rural charm. These women are beating flax straw. 





POLISH ROTARIANS and their ladies enjoyed many an evening such as this one in Warsaw in 1936. 














CHATEAU ROYAL was the “White House 


Photos: (top, next-to-top, and right) Clyde Brown, courtesy Chicago Davy News 
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against the wall. I lost conscious- 
ness. Perhaps an hour later I 
found myself lying on straw with 
a contusion of the thorax and four 
ribs broken. I looked around, but 
nothing of my work remained. 

After a rest I felt better. and as 
a passenger I moved toward the 
city of Luck. The trip was tire- 
some and fraught with difficulties 
because of ruined bridges and 
roads and the refugees obstructing 
every possible avenue of escape. 
Airplanes harassed us, but I now 
looked on them indifferently, for 
my perception for outside impres- 
sions was dulled. Everywhere 
were ruins, some of the razed 
towns centuries old. Time and 
again I saw the starving popula- 
tion digging among the debris for 
possible scraps of food. 


B.. NO PEACE awaited me in 
Luck. In a handsome five-story 
house we established a bureau to 
organize the purchase of medical 
and sanitary materials and to 
establish hospitals. Here, also, the 
Ministries which were evacuated 
from Warsaw started to work. By 
the second day the bureaus were 
functioning well. 

Then at 10 A. M. I received a 
telephone message to come to the 
Cafe Patria for a conference. No 
sooner did we sit at the table 
when the air-raid siren sounded. 
Indifferent as I was, though my 
companions sought shelter, I did 
not leave my seat, awaiting what 
fate had in store for me. The 
raid lasted 35 minutes, and when 
it was over I had the sensation 
that an eternity had passed by. 

After the conference I slowly 
proceeded home, near the post 
office, then stopped still, awe 
stricken. Not a trace of the five- 
story house remained except a 
crater and smoldering foundation. 
I couldn't even find traces of the 
entrance door. How many people 
perished, how many _ escaped, 
what became of my personnel of 
six young women whom I had put 
to work as typists, I do not know 
to this day. 

Again the Army headquarters 
and the Government moved, this 
time to Rowne. Again the old 
story of tragic air raids, fire, de- 
struction. It was so again as we 
moved to Krzemieniec, to Zbaraz, 
to Kuty, and finally across the 
border into Roumania. 
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As we were crossing a bridge 
near Sniatyn, which was badly 
damaged and overflowing with 
people, the structure gave way 
and my car fell into the river. 
The car’s strong chassis stood the 
fall, and though I broke a window 
with my head I survived. The 
shock brought me back to con- 
sciousness. However, my nerves 
failed to react. Thanks to. the 
good care I have received since 
then, I am coming back to normal 
and regaining the 35 pounds I lost 
within a few weeks. 

In Roumania our troubles were 
not at an end. Former officials of 
the Polish Government and the 
Commander - in - Chief, Marshal 
Rydz, were taken into custody. 
The remnants of the Polish Army 
were dispersed in small camps, 
then disarmed and interned. 

I was held along with the form- 
er Government officials at Slanic, 
Roumania. The weather was cold, 
and soon serious illnesses began 
to add to our misery. However, 
after prolonged negotiations, I se- 
cured an audience with Mr. Gaf- 
encu, Roumanian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. He put a special 
train, including lis private car, at 
my disposal. Thus we were able 
to move Ministers Beck and Ro- 
man, who were seriously ill, to 
Brasov and the other members of 
the former Polish Government, 
and families, to Herkulano, near 
the Yugoslav border. 

For six weeks I remained in 
Roumania, all the while endeavor- 
ing to have former Polish officials 
released. Then, after many adven- 
tures and considerable trouble, I 
succeeded in reaching France. I 
was in France three months, 
where I found many of my coun- 
trymen who also had escaped 
from our unhappy homeland. 

Prior to crossing the Rouma- 
nian frontier, President Moscicki 
and his Cabinet had resigned, 
transferring their functions to Mr. 
Raczkiewicz, former Speaker of 
the Senate. He has since taken 
up residence at Angers, France, 
and forthwith appointed a new 
Government headed by General 
Sikorski. To the latter, our Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Marshal Rydz, 
had transferred command. 

Now I am in the United States, 
not only bereft of property and my 
old friends, but deeply distressed 
by the cruel tragedy enacted in 


Poland. I shall not repeat the 
stories that come to my ears. 
Many of them have already been 
published in newspapers. But it 
is especially depressing to con- 
template the fate that has over- 
taken many of my former friends 
and professional associates. One 
hundred and sixty former profes- 
sors of the University of Cracow, 
for example, have been confined 
in labor camps where several of 
them have died. Among them are 
men of such international fame as 
Professor Kostanecki, anatomist; 
Professor Krzyzanowski, econo- 
mist; and Professor Estreicher, 
jurist. 

The Jews, as is generally known, 
have been deported to a specially 
reserved neighborhood of Lublin, 
from which the Polish population 
had been removed. There a mil- 
lion Jews are now concentrated. 

Rotarians in Poland are among 
those who have suffered. Prior to 
that fateful first day of September, 
Rotary had taken healthy root in 
Polish soil. We had a total of 269 
members in ten Clubs. The largest 
Club was the one at Warsaw. It 
had 74 members. 

How Rotarians have fared since 
Poland’s day of great tragedy is 
not entirely known to me. At least 
ten Polish Rotarians now reside, 
as do I, in alien but hospitable 
countries. Casimir Zienkiewicz, for 
example, who lived at Katowice 
and edited our Polish review, Ro- 
tary w Polsce, is now with his wife 
safe in France. Twelve other Po- 
lish Rotarians, I am told, have 
been executed by shooting, and 
one, a member of the Danzig Sen- 
ate, is said to have met a most fear- 
ful fate. Many others, of course, 
died in defense of their country. 


Bpexrnvas of Rotary Clubs in 
Poland have been prohibited. Yet, 
in a sense, great ideas and great 
ideals do not die. So it is with my 
country and Rotary. It may seem 
odd, after what I have written, to 
mention what we in Rotary call 
“the ideal of service.” Yet I am 
sure it lives on in the hearts of 
Polish Rotarians still surviving, 
for among the bits of news that 
have come to me in recent months 
is word that Polish Rotarians are 
serving on and even heading civic 
committees. 

On such word, I nourish my 
hope for the future. 
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By Maud Scheerer 


Dramatic Coach, Actress, Recitalist 


| the excitement, gay- 
ety, or tragedy of a fine play or 
movie, haven’t you felt that the 
experience was more real than 
the actual events of your own ex- 
istence? If acting is so much 
more real than routine living, and 
so much more exciting, why 
shouldn’t all of us cultivate the 
art on a larger stage, our world? 
I am convinced we should. For 
the past 15 years I have taught 
the principles of acting to persons 
preparing for a stage or movie 
career. The more I work with 
these principles, the more I am 
convinced that they have signifi- 
cance for us in daily living. 

I don’t for a moment mean that 
you should cultivate affectations. 
On the contrary, I suggest acting 
as a means of genuine self-expres- 
sion and release. When President 
Wood, of Stephens College, asked 
Maude Adams to come and teach 
dramatics there, he made it plain 
that he did not expect her to turn 
out stage stars. “Rather,” he said, 
“T want you to teach them how to 
control and direct their emo- 
tions.” 

That is what acting teaches you 
to do. It is not, as so many people 
Suppose, a matter of pretending to 
be something you are not. Super- 
ficial playacting is as easily de- 
tected in life as it is on the stage. 
Real acting is the very opposite of 
pretense. It is a matter of making 
outwardly apparent the thing you 
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Tilustration by Albert H. Winkler 


feel true within. It is a matter of 
projecting yourself imaginatively 
into a situation and then letting 
action and speech luminously in- 
terpret what you feel. 

Few of us are conscious of the 
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satisfaction we could get if we ac- 
cepted and played heartily the 
varied daily réles that life gives 
us. Usually we go from one situa- 
tion to another with no change of 
pace or manner. Thus we spread 
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ourselves thin, carry over prob- 
lems and manners that are not 
germane to what we are doing. Or 
we type-cast ourselves as does the 
actor who plays butlers so well he 
is always cast for a butler rdle. A 
competent executive may type- 
cast himself by carrying over into 
the home the personality he has 
used all day in business. He ar- 
rives home: a new role and a new 
scene. He may dump the office 
and its problems right out on the 
dining table, dishing them up 
with his wife’s well-served and 
superbly cooked dinner. He may 
miss entirely the cue of apprecia- 
tion, or affection, or relaxation 
that suits the healing atmosphere 
of the home. ’ 


[.. HOWEVER, he can see that 
the home scene calls for an en- 
tirely different technique of act- 
ing—a release from his _ busi- 
ness troubles, a change-of feeling 
followed by a change of voice and 
manner as well as dress—then 
both he and his partners in the 
scene will get vastly more relish 
out of it. The person who enters 
any situation determined to play 
up to its every implitation finds 
that it has a far sharper meaning 
than one who merely drifts aim- 
lessly into it, lugging his hum- 
drum self along. 

The actor enters a scene with 
purpose and directness, eliminat- 
ing all that does not relate to the 
immediate problem. He goes to 
the heart of the matter. If you try 
this, you are no longer content 
with aimless geniality or vague ir- 
ritability, but you set yourself to 
show specifically the friendliness 
or indignation that fits your part. 
Extraneous matters must be left 
aside. The “Laugh, clown, laugh” 
incidents of the stage are only one 
means of showing how the actor 
dismisses all considerations that 
do not belong to the part he plays. 
You may be worried about home 
situations while attending to busi- 
ness, but if you use the actor’s 
methods of concentration, you 
will rule out all concerns that do 
no affect the job at hand and take 
them up with devotion and atten- 
tion when the time comes. 

Obviously, this practice can help 
us enormously in our daily lives. 
It means that we enter every sit- 
uation with all our forces mar- 
shalled, not unused or scattered 
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over a lot of lingering worries. It 
means, too, that by integrating 
our personalities around a role, 
we can avoid incongruities and in- 
effectualities—things that are out 
of character, as, for example, 
when a man putting up an aggres- 
sive argument uses a whining or 
pleading voice. 

One delightful rdle that every 
woman is called upon to play is 
that of hostess. Properly acted, it 
can be a glamorous role. Yet con- 
sider the number of hostesses who 
permit a dozen and one things to 
deflect them from the part. Some 
give all their attention to the 
cooking and planning and are too 
tired to incarnate hospitality. 
Others are too eager to make an 
impression on their guests. Most 
women give thought only to the 
form and etiquette of the affair 
and miss entirely the spirit of 
their central role. 

Dame Sybil Thorndike, the 
great English actress, once ex- 
plained to a group of young ac- 
tresses that the reason the stage 
was so splendid was that ordi- 
nary incidents of everyday living 
became a symbol on the stage. 
Pouring tea is no longer just pour- 
ing tea; it becomes the spirit of 
sociability, the symbol of hospi- 
tality. If you can translate this 
sense of symbols from the stage 
into life, the rewards will be im- 
mense. J 

You will be surprised to find 
how the inner embodiment of a 
role actually creates a new out- 
ward appearance. I remember 
once being asked to a party when 
I realized that I had no dress 
suited to the occasion and no time 
left to buy one. I considered not 
going at all. Then I decided to 
use the actor’s art and dress my 
mind as best I could, to go and 
put my whole being into acting 
the rdle of guest. Inwardly I let 
appreciation of the party, the 
hostess, the other guests, take 
possession of me. Nothing else 
was allowed to matter to my act- 
ing mind. The odd part of it is 
that the compliments I got that 
evening were on the dress I wore. 

To feel and behave in a manner 
appropriate to the scene is far 
more important than to dress ap- 
propriately. Often I have seen 
girls applying for jobs who are 
handicapped by concern about 
their looks, what they are going 
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to say, how they are going to say 
it. I want to tell them, “Dress the 
part as best you can, but the chief 
thing is to fill your clothes with 
the person you intend to fill the 
position you are applying for. 
Practice telling what you have to 
offer — skill, experience, knowl- 
edge, and, above all, interest. 
State each with its own quality, 
not cloaked either with apology 
or with conceit.” Clothes well 
chosen are a help, not as an 
adornment, but as an expression 
of yourself or your desired self. 

Were there no other advantage 
to be gained, acting in daily life 
would be worth while for the de- 
tachment it affords. Good acting 
is always dispassionate, even 
when most fervid. It calls for 
poise, balance, and control, and 
hence helps you to draw apart 
from a situation and view it both 
as a participant and as a specta- 
tor. Only the dispassionate per- 
son has full mastery, whether in 
social conversation, family discus- 
sion, or business conference. 

Suppose you are in a group as- 
sembled to discuss a moot policy 
or plan of your business or neigh- 
If you carry to that 
meeting all the personal feeling 
and grudges you have, if you enter 
it wrapped up in yourself, you not 
only wear yourself out, but lose 
effectiveness. Suppose, on the 
other hand, you enter the scene as 
an actor does—cool, but resolved 
to be the best advocate you can be. 
You have an infinitely better grasp 
of the situation, you see phases of 
it that you would otherwise miss, 
and you give a better presentation 
of your real self and interests. 


Tis DETACHED and imper- 
sonal quality in good acting has 
the value of making you more 
acutely aware of other persons in 
the scene. The best acting is done 
with a full awareness of your 
partner’s rdle. Every contact we 
have throughout our day—from 
the good morning to the elevator 
boy to the last goodnight—may 
be made pleasanter by skilful use 
of this principle. Our lives can be 
drab if we allow them to become 
habitual—zestful if we act up to 
our rdle and our partners. 

To those who protest that such 
histrionic displays are affected 
and unnatural, it can only be re- 
plied that [Continued on page 63] 
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By Farnsworth Crowder 


OU have a son—10, 14, 18, any 
age. You have staked him to food, 
clothes, and shelter. You have 
done your share, through the tax 
route, to surround him with a suit- 
able urban environment — police 
protection, health safeguards, 
pleasant streets and parks, good 
schools. You have contributed, 
through the Community Chest, to 
the support of the “Y” and the 
Scouts. You have sent him to Sun- 
day school and Summer camp. He 
has had a bike, an erector set, a 
chemical outfit, bats, balls, rackets, 
and skates. You are carrying an 
insurance policy against the costs 
of his college education. You have 
given and striven until it hurts, 
with that pleasant pain which is 
duty’s ironic pay-off. 

Very well. Why bring it up? 

Of late years in the Rocky 
Mountain West, with the increase 
of deer and elk, it has become the 
practice in many places, when 
Winter grows severe, to feed the 
beasts like cattle or sheep. Re- 
sult? Herds are becoming de- 
pendent. After heavy snows, they 
come down to the edge of the 
towns waiting for the hay to be 
thrown out. A game warden re- 
marked: “We’re turning our wild 
animals into softies. We don’t ad- 
mire spoon-fed children. What 
about fork-fed buck deer? Softies!” 

Now it might be answered that 
the deer and elk should not be al- 
lowed to starve. And it might be 
said that undue hardship among 
humans numbs, bemeans. and em- 
bitters them. But the game 
warden had a point; and so have 
you a point when you go into the 
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dumps over some of the wry fruits 
that come back from your own 
children, in return for all your do- 
ing and giving. 

Isn’t there such a thing as giv- 
ing too much, giving which is in- 
dulging and pampering? To iden- 
tify giving as good or bad is no 
easy rule-of-the-thumb matter. 

Here is a certain bewildered 
father. He was born in rural 
Iowa. At 12 he was farmed out to 
a neighbor as a chore boy. Ever 
since, he has earned his own liv- 
ing. He knows what the 14-hour 
day is. He knows what it is to 
grind at a job year after year with- 
out a vacation. But today, at 52, 
he is the owner of a prosperous 
small business. He is popular, 
respected, and able to buy the 
good things of life for his family. 

Yet he frets a great deal about 
the good things he has bought his 
boy. Son John belongs to a high- 
school fraternity. “He spends 
more on parties in a year than I 
spent on parties in all my youth 
put together.” John must have 
ballroom lessons. He wants the 
car two or three nights a week and 
pouts if he can’t have it. He is 
against taking a Summer job in 
his father’s business because that 
would throw him way behind in 
his tennis game. He has his eye 
on a certain expensive Eastern 
college. The State university is 
“out,” because only cheapskates 
go there on account of the low tui- 
tion. “Cripes, Dad, you aren’t on 
WPA, are you?” 

At times Father attempts to 
remonstrate with John. 

“Why, when I was half your 


age, I was walking back and forth 
to school, four miles each way.” 

It is an unfortunate approach. 
“Dad,” John retorts, “what has 
that got to do with anything? We 
live only ten minutes from school 
What do you want me to do, walk 
around the block 40 times a day?” 

“Another thing,” Father says, 
“T had work to do morning and 
night, plenty of it. Wood to get 
in, cows to help milk, stock to 
feed. But you children today — 
pshaw!” 

“And where's the dice?” 
John. “Since you put in the gas 
furnace, we don’t even have coal 
or ashes anymore—let alone wood. 
And you talk about milking cows? 
What cows, Dad? The health de- 
partment wouldn't let you keep a 
cow.” 


argues 


A... SO, while Father may have 
a case, Son John has the argu- 
ments. Telling a boy how many 
cows you used to milk before 
breakfast and how many cords of 
wood you used to split on Satur- 
days is net advising him what to 
do with his time before breakfast 
and on Saturdays. Your examples 
are obsolete. The economic para- 
sitism of children is not of their 
making. 

Nor are all the spoiled gimme- 
gimme children the sons and 
daughters of the urban well-to-do. 
They are better described as chil- 
dren of this day and age. Alyce 
is in Son John’s class at school. 
She is a lively, pretty little thing, 
smart and popular. She has been 
fatherless since she was 5, during 
which time her mother has 
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‘worked as an expert legal clerk to 
keep the wolf from the door and 
Alyce in chiffon hose and silk un- 
derthings. 

With no little self-denial she 
has given Alyce “advantages” — 
musie, dancing, swimming, and 
riding lessons. Alyce has made 
one of the “‘snootier” school soror- 
ities. She has two formal frocks; 
Mother has none. She wants the 
use of Mother’s Ford no less than 
Son John wants the use of Fath- 
er’s Packard. Alyce wouldn't go 
near the lake last Summer until 
she had a new bathing suit: the 
old one was a wrong color. Mother 
got her a $19 Summer dress; Alyce 
wore it twice, but “never again’ — 
she saw another girl wearing a du- 
plicate. She handed the new dress 
down to Mother. Mother could 
arrange for Alyce to attend the 
local college. But it has no soror- 
ities; Alyce would have to live at 
home; and since only local boys 
attend the local college, how 
would she ever meet any new 
men? 

Probably Alyce has not earned 
a dime since she was born. Work 
is something horrid that teachers 
require and that you try to get out 
of. About her Mother’s rather ex- 
citing employment in a trial law- 
vers’ office she Knows little. She 
has an Uncle Alf who runs a farm- 
implement agency. Uncle Alf says 
of his niece: “That kid has been 
17 years on this earth and she 
hasn’t as much as the tip of her 
big toe on solid ground.” 

Are John and Alyce exceptional 
cases? Even if they are somewhat 
more spoiled than the average, are 
they contradictions of the aver- 
age? Are they not what they are, 
inevitably and necessarily? 

John is dead right in rebuking 
his father for rebuking him be- 
cause he doesn’t walk four miles 
to school, split wood, and milk 
cows. Alyce may butterfly around 
without a toe on solid ground, but 
what else is there for her to do? 
John and Alyce, like millions of 
their contemporaries, have been 
forced into an economic No Man’s 
Land, off the land, out of the labor 
market, into a state of civilized 
infantilism, during which they are 
fed, clothed, housed, protected, en- 
tertained;.and educated by other 
people. One educator has de- 
scribed America’s school system 
as a giant housing project to keep 
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“THERE were many week-ends when the 
whole Allen clan, in coveralls, was seen 
hard at it by the neighbors. ‘Can you be- 
lieve it, they’re building their own house!’ ” 


children off the streets and out of 
the house. 

Why off the streets and out of 
the house? Because, on the streets, 
there are already more adults than 
the world can find work for; be- 
cause, at home, there are not the 
facilities, the space, the necessi- 
ties to keep children occupied, out 
of mischief, and out of boredom. 

The “progressives” among ped- 
agogues, aware of this divorce- 
ment of town and city children 
from the basic sources of their 
welfare, aware of the nuisance po- 
tential of unoccupied children, 
aware of the hypothetical, theo- 
retical, secondhand nature of 
schoolhouse education — these 
aware “progressives” talk of the 
values of participation, of intro- 
ducing children to life at firsthand, 
of bridging the chasms between 
school and community. 

I have raised this problem of 
the economic disenfranchisement 
of children not merely to worry 
the problem around, but because 
I have a suggestion or two. They 
are not monumental or sweeping; 
they do not call for any spectacu- 
lar social changes by schools or 
cities. They assume that indivi- 
dual parents are at least as inter- 
ested in their own children as are 
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the educators. And my sugges- 
tions are not original. I lift them 
out of three cases that have come 
to my attention recently. In fact, 
it was acquaintance with these 
cases which caused me to raise the 
problem in the first place. 

No. 1. We'll call them the Al- 
lens. They are six. The children, 
ages 12 to 18, two boys and two 
girls, were born in metropolitan 
hospitals. Until a year ago they 
had never lived nearer the ground 
than the fourth floor of an apart- 
ment building on a street without 
a tree to its name. There were but 
three small bedrooms for six en- 
ergetic people. They had long 
been bulging the walls for more 
space. The girls were talking each 
about “a room of my own” and 
Matt, the older boy, was spoiling 
for a photographic dark room. 

Agitation for new quarters de- 
veloped finally into serious hunt- 
ing for a larger apartment. A 
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week-end trip to friends on the 
edge of the city kindled the desire 
for a house down on terra firma— 
a new house, custom built to the 
peculiar needs of the six Allens. 
Such houses were sketched and 
discussed. But it was Mr. Allen’s 
feeling that, with depression on 





and labor costs so high, he could 
not afford the establishment they 
dreamed. 

Thus the matter stood for some 
weeks. And then, on a lazy Sun- 
day morning, Mr. Allen had his 
educational - project inspiration. 
He passed it to the family over 
the noonday beef roast. Why 
shouldn’t they build their own 
house with their own hands? They 
could save hundreds of dollars in 
labor bills, have something press- 
ing to do for months to come. That 
very afternoon, the dirty dishes 
stacked in the sink to wait, they 
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were off on a land-hunting tour of 
their favorite suburb 

That was three years ago. It 
took the family two of those years 
to get the new roof over their 
heads. They did it themselves, 
with afternoon, week-end, and va- 
cation application. Except for 
plumbing and wiring, they sup- 
plied their own labor, and the 
greater part of that labor came 
from the children. Even the girls 
learned to true a board and ham- 
mer a nail, climb ladders, and mix 
cement. The product withstood 
periodic scrutiny from building 
inspectors. The boys became so 
wrapped up in the job that they 
would camp out in the tool house 
over Friday night in order to be 
on duty with the sun in the morn- 
ing. There were many week-ends 
when the whole Allen clan, in 
coveralls, was seen hard at it by 
the astonished neighbors. “Can 
you believe it, they’re building 
their own house!” 

“Since we started this thing,” 
Mr. Allen says, “the children have 
never risen up before us as prob- 
lems. Nothing we have ever done 
has knit us so closely together as 


a unit. This job has been ours.” 
And the end is not yet. Almost 
the entire being fur- 
nished in “Swedish modern” as it 
comes from the mechanized base- 
ment workshop, where the boys 
are turning it out piece by piece 
No. 2. The Smarts are four— 
two teen-age boys. Like the AI- 
lens they are apartmentbound 
When Charles, the younger, was 
11, he had the measles, which ran 
into complications and at last into 
rheumatic fever. For a year and 
a half Charles was in bed. There 
was little he could do in the way 
of physical exertion, though his 
doctors did finally permit him to 
do weaving on a tiny hand loom 
Charles assembled some 300 
woven squares into a handsome 
bedspread, which was displayed at 
a local hobby show. A spectator 
was struck by it and visited the 
boy with an offer to buy. The sale 
brought $30. Charles worked 
harder. His brother, Christopher, 
became interested. As agent, he 
solicited an outlet for Charles’ 
products with a gift shop. The 
arrangement panned out nicely 
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and both boys started to weave. 
When Charles got up from his 
bed, sales were so good that Mr. 
Smart stepped in with the sug- 
gestion that they permit him, on 
a business basis, to finance the 
purchase of a really good mechan- 
ical loom. The matter was studied. 
Five stock certificates, par value 
$50, were issued and taken by Mr. 
Smart. The capital was spent for 
the loom, for thread and yarn, and 
for some lessons from an expert. 


A. THIS was four years ago. 
Today Charles & Christopher have 
invested in two fine looms; they 
have bought in their stock certi- 
ficates; their techniques have be- 
come first class; they are able to 
sell all the homespun fabrics they 
can produce. They are making 
beautiful things; they are earning 
money. They will be able to see 
themselves through college with- 
out a dime of assistance from 
their father. 

No. 3. Not uncommon among 
the dicta issued by child psychol- 
ogists is the one to the effect that 
children should not be exposed to 
adult family problems, lest the 
shocks somehow warp their in- 
nocent souls or topple their par- 
ents too early from their pedestals. 

The Franks have an exactly 
contrary view. They hold that it 
is better for children to know than 
to be deceived and shielded — a 
view taken from experience with 
their only son, Jerome. 

Jerome, not long ago, was a 
troublesome youth. He had grown 


“ALYCE would have to live 
at home . . . How would 
she meet any new men?” 
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sensitive to all distinctions that 
seemed to mark him off from his 
fellows. He wanted clothes, pocket 
money, sporting goods, and recre- 
ations that would keep him at the 
top. He became downright trucu- 
lent in his demands on a very 
modest family exchequer. 

“It was getting so serious,” his 
mother recalls, “that we had to 
buy his goodwill with hard cash.” 
He was bullying us and we didn’t 
know how to stop him.” 

The situation reached a crisis 
when Jerome, on reaching driving 
age, demanded a roadster. To the 
objection, ““We can’t afford it,” he 
replied, “Other guys’ folks can af- 
ford things — why can’t you? 
What’s the matter with you?” 
and by sulking and by staying 
away from home. 

The Franks decided upon a 
shrewd course. Out of the safe- 
deposit box at the bank Mr. Frank 
got all the family papers—insur- 
ance policies, property deeds, tax 
receipts, and securities. With the 
help of receipted bills and can- 
celled checks he drew up a balance 
sheet of his financial affairs over 
the past 12 months. Then he made 
an appointment with Jerome to 
meet at his office. There, behind 
closed doors, he spread before the 
boy a full picture of the family’s 
economic status. It took a long 
time. Jerome listened, but smelled 
atrick. “You’retrying to get around 
me about the roadster,” he said. 

“No. I’m going to offer you a 





job. Maybe there will be a road- 
ster in it, eventually.” 

This offer was to make Jerome 
a financial secretary and director 
of the budget, in return for a 4 per- 
cent cash commission on. all 
monies received. 

The arrangement works this 
way: Mr. Frank is a store man- 
ager on a salary. Monthly he turns 
his check over to Jerome, who 
banks it. Monthly, on the tenth, 
the family meets for a financial 
session. Jerome shows the family 
accounts as he has kept them for 
the past 30 days and proposes a 
budget covering the 30 days to 
come. Items are discussed and 
problems settled. There are no 
secrets. After the budget has been 
approved, Jerome writes checks in 
payment of all due accounts, in- 
cluding personal allowances to his 
parents and the “commission” to 
himself. Mr. Frank signs these 
checks. Jerome mails them out. 
He keeps the books. He has been 
doing this for three years. He has 
learned the meaning of those 
words “We can’t afford it.” 
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Tazre are times,” Mrs. Frank 
reports, “when he uses those 
words on us, with a good deal of 
severity.” And he still hasn’t that 
roadster; he doesn’t even talk 
about it anymore. 

These cases, different as they 
are, carry one and the same in- 
structive theme: give children 
something vital to do. Not a hypo- 
thetical something, like a textbook 
problem. Not a make-believe 
something, like building a toy 
house. Not a secondhand some- 
thing, like gleaning experience 
from radio or screen. But a some- 
thing that is relevant to the shel- 
ter, the protection, and the sup- 
port of their own lives. In these 
three instances, juveniles were en- 
listed in efforts of adult impor- 
tance and dignity. The activities 
mentioned are not of a recrea- 
tional or academic nature. They 
require a genuine participation. 
They show ingenuity. They chal- 
lenge ingenuity of parents who 
are wondering what on earth to 
do with their own Son Johns and 
Sister Alyces. 





Note: Do you agree with this 
article? Or disagree? In either 
case, the announcement on page 
2 will interest you.—THE EbITors. 
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ae the vast glitter of 
the Gulf Stream off the coast of 
Cuba lurks the greatest challenge 
in the world to anglers who love 
to fight the big ones. And no 
authority on the subject ranks 
higher than Author Ernest Hem- 
ingway, friend of Artist Lynn 
Bogue Hunt who limned Heming- 
way’s boat, the Pilar, in the back- 
ground of the “Leaping Marlin” 
cover on this month’s RorarIAN. 

So to Hemingway went Luis 
Machado, of Havana, Chairman of 
the 1940 Host Club Convention 
Committee, with the question: 
“What can we tell prospective vis- 
itors?” Hemingway answered in 
part as follows: 

“In May and June there is a run 
of white marlin off Havana which 
provides the finest marlin fishing 
in the world. On days when the 
fish are running heavily, it is not 
uncommon to see 20 or more fish 
in a day. On May 20, 1933, I 
caught seven marlin within an 
hour’s cruising range of Morro 
Castle at trolling speed.... 

“There is also great tarpon fish- 
ing easily available at Batabano 
some 30 miles from Havana... . 
I think you could almost guaran- 
tee that any Rotarian who wished 
to catch a tarpon could do so at 
Batabano, as the fish are thicker 
and less finicky in their feeding 
habits there than they are any- 
where in the United States. 

“In the Gulf Stream off Havana 
during May and June there are 
usually plenty of dolphin, bonito, 
small tuna, and albacore as 
well as wahoo, barracuda, 
and sailfish. Conditions 
change in the Gulf Stream 
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from day to day, and while the 
Convention is on it could be pos- 
sible that fish might not be run- 
ning in the Gulf Stream as they 
might have been a week before 
or a week later. But fishing in 
the Gulf Stream for the last ten 
years, I have never known a year 
in which there was not a fine run 
of white marlin several times dur- 
ing May and June.... 

“There is a great variety of bot- 
tom fishing to be had along both 
coasts of Cuba for fishermen who 
do not care for trolling. .. .” 

The size and strength of the 
marlin are almost past belief. The 
largest caught in the 1939 tourna- 
ment weighed 370 pounds. One 
big fellow, hooked from a drifting 
rowboat off Havana, towed the 
craft 50 miles down the coast 
when he headed out to sea. At ten 
miles out the discouraged fisher- 
men cut the line—and the old war 
horse may be going yet. 

About 50 miles by boat from 
Batabano is “The Enchanted 
River,’ where tarpon exist by the 
thousands—and strain the old 
adage that “seeing is believing.” 

Guides, boats, and tackle can be 
hired in Havana or at Batabano. 
Prices seem reasonable at the mo- 
ment and are never remembered 
with regret, not if one has even 
fair-to-middling luck! 


THAT “zoomer” in the top photo is a tar- 
pon. So is the 77-pounder the happy angler 
hoists aloft. And the streamliner below? 
He's a sailfish, master of piscene strategy. 
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SAILFISH leaping in a choppy sea—a sight to thrill any man, woman, or 








PASSIVE NOW, this giant marlin spear- 
fish (left), but a few hours ago he was 
a tackle-smashing, wave - creasing 
charge of Neptunian dynamite. The 
man who put him in his inverted place 
is S. Kip Farrington, Jr., who has 
chased the big ones from Nova Scotia 
to the Caribbean and who has caught 
enough of them to rank as one of 
America’s certkinest big-game anglers. 


BROUGHT TO GAFF! The final words 
of a successful fishing story in which a 
5-foot tarpon supplied the drama—on a 
briny stage between Florida and Cuba. 
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CAMERA caught this dolphin casting a “Come on!" eye at a spinning line. 














NOT ALL fishing is 
done in boats. Here 
is a@ surf-caster on 
the alert for Mister 
Finny to siart work! 
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[. YOU FIX farm prices, 
say some who oppose the 
idea, then you will have 
to fix the prices of sus- 
penders, rag dolls, and 
whisk brooms. This de- 
duction is absurd. I offer 
it merely as a typical ex- 
ample of the many mis- 
conceptions of price-fixing 
operations and of the gen- 
eral lack of understanding 
of the national economy, 
but I will come back to it 
later in my discussion. 


FARMING must be put on a 
business basis: producers 
should know in advance what 
their products will bring 
to operate efficiently — 





SAYS JOHN NAPIER DYER. On April | this Indi- 
ana fruit farmer marked his 35th year of farming by 
retiring from a 1,000-acre enterprise to devote the 
rest of his life to farm problems. Rotarywise, he is a 
Past International Vice-President and Past District 
Governor, holds membership in the Vincennes Club. 
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Farming is the biggest 
business in the United 
States. It engages almost half the 
population. It is bigger than any 
six big industries combined—and 
it is probably the one least under- 
stood by urban dwellers. Certainly 
no one asks that the city man 
know the difference between a 
silage cutter and a corn sheller, 
but many of us believe he would 
do well to learn so as never to for- 
get that the economic life of the 


cultural income dropped to about 
54% billion dollars. Factories 
closed. Unemployment hit new 
highs. Today that income is 8% 
billion. It should be 17 billion. 

The historic headache of 1929 
is traceable to agricultural ills. 
During the period from 1921 
to 1929 agriculture was taking 
heavy annual losses, the total run- 
ning into billions. 
























Photos: (above) Acme: (right) H. Armstrong Roberts 


It is within the power of the 
Government to assure a prosper- 
ous agriculture, but the Govern- 
ment has tried every kind of 
method to create normal business 
except the one and only kind, 
which is to re-create the buying 
power of the mass of people en- 
gaged in producing raw materials. 

Contrary to public opinion, no 
farm legislation ever enacted in 


city is rooted in the farm and, Losses on crops... .....$21,900,000,000 

more specifically, that: Losses in land values... 27,490,000,000 Jni Ss s 

’ — Ag a Increase in debt........ s'000:000'000 the ~ United States has produced 
1. Agricultural income definite- the result of creating and main- 

ly gauges consumer demand for 11! NOR RSE ERA a AR $57,300,000,000 taining a stable price level for 


industrial products and is the gov- 
erning factor in the national 
economy; 

2. Raw-material wealth is the 
foundation upon which national 
income is built; 

3. Factory payrolls are meas- 
ured by the gross agricultural in- 
come. 

These, as I have said, are estab- 
lished facts. Very well, you may 
ask, how can I reconcile the fact 
that the United States has 12 mil- 
lion people out of work and one- 
third of its population “‘ill fed, ill 
housed, and ill clothed” with the 
fact that it has so much surplus 
corn that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture must buy thousands of 
new steel corncribs in which to 
seal it and so much surplus cotton 
that the warehouses of the South 
bulge with 11 million bales? 

The answer is: American agri- 
culture is plenteous; it is not pros- 
perous. In 1933 the national agri- 
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- MEANT an 8-billion-dol- 
lar loss in buying power each year 
(and was part of a 56-billion-dol- 
lar decline in national income). 
When buyers become scarce and 
there is no money back in the 
country to buy the goods and 
services of the companies whose 
stocks are bought and sold on 
the exchanges, something always 
happens—and it happened in Oc- 
tober, 1929. The full effect of the 
tragedy was not felt for two or 
three years, but its blight is still 
upon the States today. Remem- 
ber the 12 million unemployed. 
Remember the 20 billion dollars 
the Government has spent trying 
to find the cause of the trouble 
and with little success. If the na- 
tion is to end unemployment and 
provide an adequate level of in- 
come for all, then it must have 
an annual national income of no 
less than 119 billion dollars. 


agricultural products and there 
never will be any until legisla- 
tors understand that price fixing 
is as necessary for agriculture as 
it is for railroads and public utili- 
ties, for gold and silver, for labor 
as under the wages and hours bill, 
and for industry as under the sys- 
tem created by the tariff. 

So long as speculative interests 
are permitted to control agricul- 
tural prices and farm products 
(wheat, corn, and cotton) are 
kept on a fluctuating world price 
basis, just so long will the United 
States suffer. 

If the nation is to have a na- 
tional income of 119 billion dol- 
lars, insuring approximate equal- 
ization and stabilization of its 
domestic economy, on which its 
whole domestic trade depends, 
then it must enact some sound 
and effective legislation—and then 
enforce it. Such legislation is as 
feasible [Continued on page 56] 
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I. IT IS TRUE that price fixing 
has solved or will solve America’s 
agricultural problems, then it is 
true that we can all get rich tak- 





it ing in each other’s washing. I do 
rf not subscribe to either proposi- 
; tion. 


The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act probably does as equitable 
a job of price fixing as can be 
accomplished, and agriculture, 
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under existing circumstances, has 
reason to be grateful for it. It has 
gone a little way toward alleviat- 
ing the economic injustices with 
which the farmer has long been 
burdened. Yet I am as far from 
regarding it as an ideal solution to 
any part of our economic problem 
as I am from recommending arti- 
ficial respiration as an ideal way 
of getting breath to any but a vic- 
tim of asphyxia. 

I am as much opposed to price 
fixing in agriculture as I am 
against it in business or labor. Un- 
fortunately for the farmer it has 
existed for a long time in business 
and labor, and his price ills have 
their foundation in that fact. 

Artificial prices in the city be- 


the farmer cannot be measured by 
the fact that he gets 10 cents or 
$10 a bushel for corn. The thing 
that matters is the number of 
bushels of corn he must exchange 
for what he needs or wants. This 
has all been said before, and said 
better. It was old stuff before the 
fall of the Roman Empire. And it 
may well be that the Empire took 
its nose dive because Roman poli- 
ticians and businessmen were no 
more impressed with this eco 
nomic fundamental than are 
American politicians and business 
men. 

While labor and business main- 
tain their present rigidities of 


price structure—artificially hig) 
wages, artificially high prices——a 
they have long done, it will al 
ways be difficult for the farmer to 
buy their products, and the high 


depends on e 
of farm and city 


gan the trouble. Artificial prices 
on the farm will not end it—can- 
not, at the best, do more than 
equalize the score for a fleeting 
moment. Surely we may hope for 
something better than that. 

Our thinking on the subject of 
economics would be much clearer 
if we would remember what we 
already know—that wealth is not 
dollars but goods. The wealth of 


SAYS CORNELIUS J. CLAASSEN, president 
of a farm-management company supervising 
farms in seven Mid-Western States for ab- 
sentee owners. He has authored such books 
as "Making Farms Pay" and many magazine 
articles, and is an Omaha, Nebr., Rotarian 





est point at which we can fix a 
bottom to the prices of farm prod- 
ucts will still be too low to equal- 
ize the purchasing power of the 
farmer with the artificially high 
wages of the railroad fireman, the 
plumber, the carpenter, or the 
machinist. 

For if we continue to raise farm 
prices artificially, it is certain that 
further increases in wages will be 
demanded and granted in the 
cities as a result of the increased 
cost of living. 
the farmer desires to buy will 
of necessity rise in price also, un- 
til the additional farm income 
brought about by price fixation 
has been absorbed, and the farmer 
finds himself exactly where he 
was in the beginning 

As long as weather conditions 
influence the growing crops, as 
long as [Continued on page 60) 


Soon everything 
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Bxcus MC LEOD sat down at 
the top of the steps of a rambling 
white building and took his pipe 
from his mouth. A slight motion 
of his head and half a dozen boys 
seated themselves near-by. The 
assemblage was for the benefit of 
a photographer. McLeod was set- 
ting a scene, but he had some- 
thing to say. 

“Now, boys,” he said, “you 
know your obligations in life. You 
realize your responsibilities as 
men. Keep plugging, and try to 
be men! If we do that, we don’t 
have to fear anyone.” 

Once again Angus McLeod had 
utilized a spare moment to pound 
into his charges one of the truths 
law-abiding citizens learn with- 
out breaking the law, being ar- 
rested, serving time. These boys 
had been arrested, sentenced, and 
jailed for a crime. Yet McLeod, 
looking ahead, sees them as law- 
abiding, useful men. 

Scotland-born Angus McLeod 
is the superintendent of the New 
Haven Training School in British 
Columbia, Canada, only three 
miles east of Vancouver. A mile 
away is the Oakalla Prison Farm, 
an institution McLeod’s boys 
know only too well, because it was 
to Oakalla they were sent when 
found guilty of burglary, automo- 
bile theft, carrying firearms, high- 
way robbery, and any number of 
other crimes. 

Call New Haven a prison if you 
like, but if you do, qualify the 
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THAT BIG white farmhouse just east of Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada—you'd never think of 
it as a prison. And that's the way the 43 
young first offenders who live in it feel 
about it, too. They could all walk away any 
day—but they won't. The reason is big An- 
gus McLeod (shown with some of his “boys'’) 
and his knack for unkinking snarled lives. 








word by noting that it is a prison 
without bars, without guns or 
whips, without walls or fences. 
And it is without guards except 
for the night patrol maintained by 
the youthful prisoners them- 
selves. It has no “black hole,” 
and the prisoners, never referred 
to as such, wear no uniforms. 

New Haven opened two days 
before Christmas in 1937, when 
Angus McLeod quit being a guard 
at Oakalla. With the blessing of 
Oakalla’s warden, Walter Owen, 
he took 11 young first offenders 
with him, marched through the 
snow to the huge, ramshackle, 
former private home a mile away, 
and went to work. 

Seventy-three prisoners at Oak- 
alla have been transferred to New 
Haven since that march. Seventy- 
three first offenders have finished 
serving their sentences there. 
Only one has escaped—a simple 
matter at New Haven. One youth 
in 73 has had to be returned to the 
provincial prison farm. He was 
doing more harm among the boys 
already at New Haven than the 
boys and the “faculty” were doing 
good for him. 

McLeod has had 27 years in 
penal, police, and detective work 
throughout Canada. He feels that 
the 40-odd young men and boys at 
New Haven have been “foolish” 
in committing crimes for which 
society and the law have said they 
must be locked up behind bars. 
But McLeod says his boys — be- 


tween 16 and 24 years old—merely 
must be put on their honor and 
their own responsibility. They 
are bound together by the com- 
mon bond of being first offenders, 
and their gratitude to the big 
Scotsman. 

Today New Haven has an old 
private home and 68 
acres of land bordering 
on the Fraser River. 
Gordon Wismer, Attor- 
ney General of British 
Columbia, who took over 
the old home for Mc- 
Leod, started a contest 
among several thou- 
sand school children for 
a name. “New Haven” 
was chosen — because 
“this is a new haven to 
reclaim lost boys.” 

Two days after Mc- 
Leod and his pioneering 
11 disciples occupied 
the bleak, cold building, 
they served a turkey 
dinner there on Christ- 
mas Day. Then they set to 
work, repairing the caved-in ve- 
randas, cleaning up the filth. In 
the Spring they and others started 
cultivating the land and putting 
in lawns. Lacking plows and 
harrows, and money to buy them, 
they worked with shovels from 
Oakalla. Today there are 12 acres 
growing vegetables. 

The youths have put in playing 
fields and an artificial pond that 
is stocked with large trout, mal- 
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lards they have tamed, and swans 
that sail beneath a drooping wil- 
low and _ surrounding maples, 
hemlocks, spruce, and _ cotton- 
woods. 

There’s a milk and meat house 
near the dormitory, to keep pro- 
visions fresh. Livestock at New 
Haven isn’t much—yet: only four 
cows, Holsteins, and four calves 
All the milk is consumed by the 
43 boys now at the institution. 
The capacity now is 45. McLeod 
hopes to care for 100. New Haven 
serves no tea and no coffee to its 
students. Its food is the simplest 
It’s prepared by the students, who 
do both cooking and laundry. 

The circular stable which is 
home for the Holsteins was built 
for covert cockfighting during the 
days when the big old home was 
a gambling house. The idea for 
making it into a stable came from 
one of the boys. 

If raising calves or chickens 
and growing turnips don’t interest 
students, they have other choices. 
There’s placer mining and con- 
struction work, for example. For 
laboratory work they do every- 
thing but build bridges and find 
gold. If they want to know how 








LIFE AT NEW HAVEN is an all-for-one, one-for-all proposition—and that’s what puts 
the “chow” on the table, eggs alongside the bacon, and veal in the icebox. Note that 


placer mining and put highway 
robbery behind him forever after 
one slip, he can go placer mining. 

When the students of a class in 
Diesel engineering found their in- 
terest in blackboard studies wan- 
ing, one of them suggested build- 
ing a Diesel engine. They couldn't 
work with metal. There is no 
money, no machinery, for that. So 
they built a Diesel engine of wood. 
It won’t run a row boat across a 
creek, but it’s a Diesel engine, all 
right. 


Ox: OF THE students at New 
Haven thought he’d like to be a 
fisherman when he “leaves here.”’ 
The boys don’t speak of being 
“sprung” at New Haven or com- 
pleting a sentence. They just 
“leave” when their “enrollment” 
is completed. 

Rules at the training school are 
simple. Students must be up at 
6:30 A.M., fold their bedding, and 
clean their dormitory. Then they 
have breakfast and go to work. 
They must approach all officials 
respectfully, and although they 
may smoke, they do not do so in 
the presence of the superintend- 
ent. This is an unwritten rule, and 








the students may wear what they please and that the beverage is (as always) pure milk. 


to make a tunnel, they build one 
into the side of a hill. It doesn’t 
go anywhere, but it’s a tunnel, 
complete with roof and wall sup- 
ports, and as good as any tunnel 
that has a true mission in life. If 
they want to know how to build 
a bucket lift, they build one, with 
a fine roller and a good founda- 
tion. Later, if a man wants to go 
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adhered to. Students mustn’t 
“mark the walls, spit on the 
floor, or deface furniture.” And 
“everv student is entitled to 
earn a remission of part of the 
time for which he is enrolled.” Of- 
ficials themselves are warned that 
they are teachers and advisors, 
and the implication is perfectly 
clear that none of the instructors 


is expected to look, act, talk, or 
even think as a guard. 

Bedtime at New Haven is 10 
o'clock, and lights must be out 
half an hour later. New Haven 
works on the old theory that boys 
must be kept busy. If they aren't 
working, then they’re studying. If 
they aren’t studying, they’re play- 
ing. If they aren’t playing, then 
they’re eating or sleeping, and the 
clock is around before they have 
time or inclination to look at it. 

Always the students are on the 
grounds, except occasionally when 
they go into Vancouver for some 
necessary visit, like a trip to the 
dentist. They go with McLeod, 
and drive his automobile. They 
wait on him at his own private 
table in a corner of the living- 
room of his second-floor apart- 
ment and office. He eats the same 
food as the boys. 

Motion pictures are not a part 
of the training-school schedule, al- 
though most prisons and peniten- 
tiaries have them. McLeod doesn’t 
believe in them for his 
“They've got to keep 
their minds on their 
business,” he says, ‘‘and 
their business here is 


boys. 
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to keep busy, to study and work 
and play. That way they can be 
rehabilitated.” 

“We live in what is supposed to 
be a Christian age,” says the man 
who has Scriptures read to his 
charges because they asked for it. 
“We do not need any bullying or 
any browbeating. Do everything 
constructive, and you'll get re- 
sults. But don’t think I’m an easy 
man. If they come before me once, 
they don’t want to come before me 
a second time. I talk to them, and 
they'll do more after that than 
they would after 20 strokes of the 
lash. 


“WwW 
EK CALL ourselves society, 


and we have made a failure of so- 
ciety. There are gangsters, yes, 
and we have made the gangsters. 
Look at that boy over there. He is 
watering flowers, and doing it be- 
cause he wants to water flowers. 
They used to call him one of the 
worst gangsters in British Colum- 
bia. Now he’s thinking of water- 
ing flowers.” 

Not long ago a student took a 
sugar bow! out of the dining-room. 
He wasn’t hungry. All he wanted 
to do, really, was to see if he could 
get away with something that he 
shouldn't. 

McLeod summoned the offender 
to his office. 

“Where was your respect?” he 
asked, his Scottish burr rolling 
heavily. “And where was your 
pride?” Rebuking the youth for 
the criminal intent that had been 
in his mind, McLeod went on. 
“What punishment could you ex- 
pect for this—ten strokes of the 
lash?” 

“T deserve it, sir.”’ 

“T could crush you for life,’’ Mc- 
Leod said, “by sending you back 
to jail for three years. Instead, 
I’m going to take your privilege 
for 30 days.” 

The boy knew what that meant. 
No mattress. No mail, either sent 
or received. No tobacco. No sports. 
None of the things, for a whole 
month, that had made him want 
to live again and breathe again 
when he’d won his way out of 
prison and into school. He wept, 


THIS TUNNEL the New Haven boys built 
may not go anywhere, but let’s see. In bor- 
ing it they learned something about timber- 
ing a mine shaft—and maybe, when they 
graduate, some mine will need help. The 
“faculty” has seen that theory often proved. 
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but took the shame of his punish- 
ment like a man. 

It was true that M:Leod could 
have sent that rule breaker back 
to prison, perhaps later to become 
a second and third offender. But 
McLeod doesn’t work that way. 

McLeod’s enviable success at 
New Haven has drawn the atten- 
tion of neighboring Washington 
State prison officials. In northern 
King or Snohomish counties, a 
school similar to New Haven will 
be erected soon. Washington State 
prison officials recently visited 
New Haven for ideas. They will 
work with $35,000 appropriated 
by the 1939 Washington State 
Legislature. It is a sum that An- 
gus McLeod wishes he had had 
when he started out from Oakalla 
212 years ago. 

No money for New Haven was 
appropriated by the British Co- 
lumbia legislative assembly until 
April of last year. Before then, 
McLeod personally went among 
citizens of Vancouver and other 
cities. He talked hard. 

“Look,” said McLeod a hundred 
times, “a youngster breaks into a 
store for some cigarettes or candy. 
A policeman sees the open door. 
He investigates. Now, this police- 
man has a family. He has a job 
and a salary. He drives an auto- 
mobile of his own. He’s well fed. 
He doesn’t have to. worry about 
the future of the boy inside. He 
doesn’t even think, when he 
catches the boy, of saying: ‘I want 
you to realize what you’ve done. 





I want to talk to you at 9 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. Come to my 
house.’ He doesn’t say that. He’s 
armed with a billy, handcuffs, and 
a gun. He catches the boy red- 
handed and he yells, ‘I’ve got ya! 
Come on!’ The minute that of- 
ficer puts his hand on that boy’s 
shoulder, he makes a criminal of 
him. He doesn’t think to make 
the boy realize his crime.” 

Talk like that got cash results. 
With the cash, McLeod is getting 
results at New Haven. Of all his 
“graduates” now working on the 
outside, there is one in particular 
who has his training put to the 
test constantly. He’s the purchas- 
ing agent for a business house in 
Vancouver. Every day he handles 
something like $1,500 in fascinat- 
ing Canadian cash. 


Mm. LEOD IS pleased, quietly 
pleased, with what he already has 
done. He envisions the day when 
New Haven will have individual 
cottages for small groups of boys, 
because he knows as well as any- 
one, and better than most, what 
mass living does to men in dor- 
mitories, as well as cell blocks. He 
envisions the day, too, when all 
the first offenders in British Co- 
lumbia will have places in New 
Haven instead of in prison. 

McLeod doesn’t want any of his 
charges to go back to Oakalla or 
any other similar prison. All he 
wants is to treat young criminals 
in a way that will make them for- 
get they ever made a mistake. 
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WITH WAR'S spread to many lands, 
numerous present and past officers 
of Rotary International have been 
called to their colors—and manage 
to carry on for Rotary also. Here 
is a typical trio. From left to right: 


CHARLES JOURDAN-GASSIN, of 
Nice, France, Governor of District 
48, was mobilized at the outset of 
the war, but continues to supervise 
his 36 Clubs. He was decorated 
with the Croix de Guerre in the 
Great War. .. . SIR ALEXANDER 
F. ROBERTS, a Past District Gover- 
nor, of Wellington, New Zealand, is 
his nation’s chief embarkation staff 
officer—as he was in the last war. 
He heads a wool brokerage con- 
cern.... DAVID A. EWEN, also of 
Wellington and Governor of District 
53, is also in uniform—as assistant 
to Sir Alexander. Governor Ewen is 
a leader in the woolen industry and 
is head of many a community body. 


Rotarians inthe NEWS 


PEHR EVIND SVINHUFVUD 
(right), President of Finland from 
1931 to 1937, figured again in re- 
cent news dispatches when he 
set out on an official mission to 
Stockholm, Berlin, and Rome. The 
79-year-old statesman, shown in 
the uniform of the Civil Guard, 
began his career as judge of the 
Turku (Abo) Court of Appeal, but 
was dismissed on charge of re- 
sistance to Russification. He was 
exiled to Siberia for three years 
in 1914. Since then he has held 
many high Government offices, 
such as Senate Procurator, Chan- 
cellor of Justice, and Chairman of 
Parliament. The venerable leader 
is an honorary member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Helsinki-Helsingfors. 




























Photo: Int'l. News 


RAOUL DAUTRY, Paris Rotarian, was car- 
ried over from the immediate past French 
Cabinet to the new as Minister of Armament 
and is thereby “playing a technical part 
of the first importance in national defense.” 











ROBERT M. ADAIR, of the Rotary Club of 
Columbus, Ohio, has been reélected presi- 
dent of the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute. 
His record as a business and associations 
leader and progressive civic spirit is long. 


THE SULTAN and Sultana of Langhat. His 
Highness is an active member of the Rotary 
Club of Medan, Sumatra, Netherlands Indies. 
France has recently decorated him with the 
rare Grand Cross of the Dragon of Annam. 


*hoto: Pictures 
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ACROSS A BOW of Rotary flags in Sheboygan, Wis., Author Allen D. Albert plies his theme of international understanding and amity. 


By Allen D. Albert 


Past President, Rotary International 


v.. ARE IN Gurdon, Ar- 


kansas, where the census of 1930 
found a grand total of 2,172 per- 
sons, white and colored. A late 
Spring has brought a long-awaited 
downpour. You know what kind 
of an evening that makes in a 
town standing amidst cotton fields 
and pine woods. 

Ripples cross the windshield of 
your car, the air bites through 
your light overcoat, the stores in 
Main Street give out blurred glim- 
mers as you motor past, a freight, 
with bell ringing and whistle 
screaming, pounds through town. 

Your meeting is to be held in 
the Legion Shack, and when the 
committee holds open the doors, 
you look upon what might be a 
political meeting or a religious re- 
vival of pioneer days. On rough 
benches sit perhaps 100, perhaps 
125, of the folk of that section, the 
very voters who are to decide 
the nation’s international policy. 

In a back bench on your left are 
three bachelor brothers, graduates 
of a famed university in New Eng- 
land, ready to check what you may 
say against what they have heard 
from faculty men at Harvard, il- 
lustrating one of the most striking 
phenomena of our country—that 
wherever one speaks he will be 
heard by men and women of ad- 
vanced education and enviable 
economic status. 

Look at the group in the “amen 
corner” to the right. They are a 
dozen colored men and women, 
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Through its Institutes of International Understanding 
Rotary helps to mold an enlightened public opinion. 


graduates of a teachers’ training 
college, bearing themselves mod- 
estly, not venturing a single ques- 
tion in the forum period that 
follows your lecture, attending 
closely on every word that’s said. 

A rare group has the front row 
to your left, a middle-aged man 
smiling quietly and eight young 
high-school students. He is the 
pharmacist member of the local 
Rotary Club, you learn later, and 
since his family is down with the 
influenza he has saved their tick- 
ets from lying fallow by reaching 
out for young people who might 
not otherwise be able to attend. 

Where do the people of a town 
this small get their fur coats? Will 
they quiet their coughing when 
you begin? How many little pools 
have dripped from their um- 
brellas! How the waves of rain 
beat against the windows! 

Front and back, right and left, 
of whatever age and social rank, 
out there while the rat-a-tat drums 
on the roof, and you on the plat- 
form wait to interpret the world’s 
dependence on some 20 certain 
raw materials—in that gathering, 
in a bare Legion Shack, is public 
opinion in the making. 

Not all our Rotary Institutes of 
International Understanding are 
of these proportions. Harlingen 
and Houston in Texas have given 
us audiences ranging from 1,100 
to 2,400. In Lynn, Massachusetts, 
one snowy evening I looked into 
the upturned faces of more than 





1,200 New Englanders. Ham- 
tramck, Michigan, pretty well 
swallowed up by Detroit, gave me 
a thrill by packing a school audi- 
torium with workmen and their 
families, Italian, Slovak, colored. 
Bloomington, Illinois, not only 
filled such an auditorium, but also 
placed chairs in the corridors and, 
each'of the four evenings but one, 
closed the outer doors regretfully 
against women and men standing 
on the outside steps. 

Probably the audiences average 
about 400 persons. More of the 
courses are presented in towns of 
above 5,000 population than in 
towns smaller. They vary widely 
in character. Yet, looking back 
over those of the past two years, 
from Saranac Lake, New York, to 
the Rio Grande and the Rockies, 
I sense certain uniformities. 

Clergymen are to be identified 
in every audience, and some of the 
most stimulating questions come 
from them. Educators not only 
reveal gratification over the talks 
to students, but also codperate 
cordially for the evening meetings 
of adults. In Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, a county teachers associa- 
tion adapted the program of its 
annual meeting to the Rotary In- 
stitute and paid a share of the 
cost. Lawyers, I’ve found, are able 
question-askers. 

In contrast with my experience 
with Sunday-evening forums I 
have noted very little inclination 
on the part of radical thinkers to 
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take over our question periods. In 
fact, I think there is a distinct 
character to these Rotary assem- 
blies; they are made up domi- 
nantly of men with an ownership 
share in business, who bring their 
wives and older children, and with 
their friends reveal a faith that 
they can learn from Rotary speak- 
ers without mistrust. 

How many Institutes of Inter- 
national Understanding has Ro- 
tary conducted? I should put the 
total at about 550 in three years, 
all within the United States. They 
are an effort on the part of Rotary 
officers and leaders to develop the 
Fourth Object: “The advancement 
of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a 
world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the 
ideal of service.” 

Shaped through the years of 
Rotary’s coming of age, the Fourth 
Object has centered on the foster- 
ing of a public opinion favorable 
to peace among nations. Rotary 
turns openly away from identify- 
ing itself as an international body 
with any governmental policy 
aimed to promote peace. The rea- 
sons are many. It is enough here 
to cite the admirable statement 
issued in January by President 
Walter D. Head and the interna- 
tional Board, substantially this: 

Rotary has Clubs in countries 











word, and respect for human 
rights do not exist, Rotary cannot 
live nor its ideal prevail.” 

A closer focus is given to this 
position by the Institutes. Rotary 
would help inform the citizen to 
the end that he may be a keener 
and more intelligent influence for 
peace. If freedom, justice, truth, 
sanctity of the pledged word, and 
respect for human rights are to 
prevail, they will be evolved by 
an enlightened public opinion. 
The Institutes are designed to con- 
tribute to such a public opinion. 

The Institute movement is af- 
flicted with growing pains, natu- 
rally. Some day a proper monu- 
ment will be erected to Secretary 
Chesley R. Perry and Director 
Herbert W. Hines for keeping it 
simple and saving it from becom- 
ing a runaway. In this they have 
had the most helpful codperation 
from Presidents Will R. Manier, 
Jr.. Maurice Duperrey, George 
C. Hager, and Walter D. Head in 
their terms of office; and I think 
that out of the scores of men and 
women who have been commis- 
sioned as lecturers there has not 
been one who did not undertake 
to suit his discussion to the object 
exclusively of providing earnest 
citizens with dependable material 
for their thinking. 

You will know how nearly the 
managers and the speakers have 
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INTERPRETERS of the world scene, these Institute speakers: Dr. Nicholas R. Doman, journal- 
ist and lecturer at the University of Budapest; Major C. Douglas Booth, British author; 
Dr. Ethan Colton, author, Four Patterns of Revolution; F. Wilhelm Sollman, former mem- 
ber of the German Reichstag; Dr. No-Yong Park, writer on problems of the Far East. 


which are at war so far as certain 
conflicts are concerned, yet neu- 
tral with regard to other conflicts; 
and Rotary has stated through 
Convention action that it expects 
its members to be thoroughly loyal 
to their own religious and moral 
ideals and to the higher interests 
of their particular country. 

Yet, continues the statement, 
Rotary is founded on the ideal of 
service, “and where freedom, jus- 
tice, truth, sanctity of the pledged 
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achieved this purpose when I[ tell 
you that—so far as I know—there 
have been only three towns out of 
the several hundred in which any 
editor of consequence has ex- 
pressed any suspicion of any other 
objective. 

The great difficulty is not to 
find towns that desire to have the 
Institutes, but rather to find 
speakers who can do the work. 

They must, first, speak with au- 
thority, they must have scholar- 





ship, they must know their subject 
so well that the questions of a hun- 
dred audiences will not subtract 
from their ascendency. Probably 
a thousand such could be had by 
Rotary in a fortnight. 

A second qualification reduces 
the number of eligibles. They 
must have a firsthand acquaint- 
ance with the countries of which 
they speak. Textbook, travelogue 
knowledge will not suffice. Often 
there would be speakers learned 
in textbooks whose judgment 
would be better than that of cer- 
tain travellers, but they will not 
suit the Institutes. The audience 
invariably asks, “How does he 
know? Has he been there?” 


|= LAST requirement cuts 
down the eligibles almost to the 
vanishing point: “Can the speaker 
interpret what he knows, what he 
has seen, what he is thinking, with 
a generous deference to the opin- 
ions of others and in a manner to 
hold the attention of a general 
audience?” 

There lie the headaches for the 
director, the District Governor, 
the officers of the local Clubs. The 
ability to make a dry subject glow 
with human qualities is a rare en- 
dowment. I think of some of our 
lecturers who have seemingly had 
it from their birth: Dr. Ethan T. 
Colton; the two Englishmen, Ma- 
jor C. Douglas Booth and Alfred 
Edwards, M.P.; Professor David 
Bryn-Jones, head of the depart- 
ment of international relations at 
Carleton College; Mrs. Margarete 
Kaiser, late of Berlin; Dr. T. Z. 
Koo, of the China National Com- 
mittee; and others. 

Dr. Hines has found a promising 
number of younger speakers: H. 
Canfield Cook, who discusses the 
influence of aviation on modern 
international relations; Eric Grim- 
wade, who has all the traditional 
talent of the Englishman for un- 
derstatement; John Morrison, a 
specialist in the geography of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics; Nicholas Doman, who saw 
active service in the Hungarian 
Army during the Czecho-Slo- 
vakian crisis and a lecturer at the 
University of Budapest. 

I hasten to say this is not by 
any means a roll of the successful 
lecturers for the Institutes. Who 
would dare to offer such a list? 
What I have undertaken is to indi- 
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cate that while certain more ex- 
perienced lecturers can command 
interest without seeming to labor 
for it, certain other and younger 
ones are growing into that ability 
with the counsel given. 

Yet—always—the supreme diffi- 
culty will be to find lecturers 
enough with ability enough. 

Fundamentally, the method of 
the Institutes is to provide the 
patron with such interpretations 
of present international questions 
as will assist him in his citizen re- 
sponsibilities. Here are the sub- 
jects of one set: The Struggle for 
Raw Materials; Developments in 
Soviet Russia; The Rise of Pres- 
ent-Day Germany; Modern Move- 
ments in the Orient. 

Other themes are: World Eco- 
nomic Codperation; The New Day 
of Inter-American Friendship; 
America’s Problems in the Pacific; 
Organizing the World for Peace; 
Ferment in the Orient; Behind the 
Headlines in Europe; Behind the 
German Scene. 

What an outsider thinks of the 
Institutes is expressed in the an- 
nual report for 1938 of the Car- 
negie Foundation for Interna- 
tional Peace. The writer is Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, and he 
says for the Division of Inter- 
course and Education: 

“The Division’s program has 
been greatly aided in 1938 by the 
parallel programs of two groups, 
both reaching vast groups of busi- 
nessmen, as well as agricultural 
and civic organizations. These are 
the programs of the Economic 
Policy Committee and of Rotary 
International... . 

“In over 100 communities of the 
United States, Institutes have 
been held under auspices of local 
Rotary Clubs, with five or more 
speakers working on a circuit ina 
given area, covering five or more 
communities weekly. . . . While 
sponsored by Rotary, the au- 
diences are community-wide and 
representative; questions and 
forum periods are a part of every 
program.” 

And Dr. Butler quotes approv- 
ingly from THE RorariANn for Oc- 
tober, 1938, this conclusion: “In 
other words, a world public opin- 
ion is being developed, an_ in- 
formed public opinion which is of 
utmost significance if peace is to 
be preserved.” 
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Any of you who have read so 
far have caught an occasional ref- 
erence to talks which the Insti- 
tute speakers have delivered to 
high schools. They are no mere 
incidentals, these appearances be- 
fore students. They have given 
life to the whole project of Rotary 
Institutes—and yet they were not 
part of the movement when it first 
appeared in Rotary. 

Will R. Manier, Jr., two years 
before he became President of Ro- 
tary International, conceived the 
idea of using eminent Rotarians 
from other lands for an Institute 
in behalf of Vanderbilt University 
in his home town of Nashville. 
President Gus Ottenheimer, of the 
Rotary Club of Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, looked on at this enter- 
prise and approved it. 

But the Little Rock Rotarian 
and the Club Secretary, Past Dis- 
trict Governor Sidney M. Brooks, 
believed it would work better to 
reach our citizens at their most 
impressionable age, the high- 
school age. They wished to make 
a trial of it, in face of all the 
doubting lest “high-school chil- 
dren could not understand.” If it 
should prove that they could un- 
derstand, argued these two, the 
plan might be promoted by Rotary 
throughout the world ‘and there 
is no limit to the good which will 
result.” 

Well, the high-school students 


FORMER Berlin publi- 
cist, now a Rotary Insti- 
tute speaker, Margarete 
H. Kaiser was in 
France when war broke 
out in Europe last Sep- 
tember. Passport difficul- 
ties detained her there 
for weeks—until Rotary 
officials came to her 
aid and permission was 
granted her to return 
to her home in America. 





of Little Rock, Arkansas, and 
Paris, Illinois, demonstrated that 
they could indeed understand. 
And so both parts of the dream 
that came out of Arkansas were 
fulfilled. Today there are literally 
hundreds of schoolmen, represent- 
ing every part of the United 
States, who praise this contribu- 
tion as the finest demonstration of 
Rotary service. 

With all our gratification over 
this development of Rotary’s 
Fourth Object, we should be on 
guard, I feel, against ascribing too 


much merit to it. Our Institutes 
are but one venture in educa- 
tional extension out of half a 
dozen. 

When radio’s Town Hall, Inc., 
devotes one of its meetings to a 
question of international import, 
no one can doubt that it reaches a 
vast class in adult education. 
When the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace devotes 
one of its weekly broadcasts to 
some prerequisite for peace, par- 
ticularly if Dr. James T. Shotwell 
or Director Clark Eichelberger is 
the speaker, America listens to the 
voice of authority. When Vera 
Micheles Dean, editor of the For- 
eign Policy publications, speaks 
over the air or through the FPA 
Bulletins, the education of Amer- 
ica’s voters is being forwarded ef- 
fectively. 

To them, and others, is now to 
be added still another, one “For 
Increasing the Effectiveness of 
Democratic Government.’’ It 
grows out of a special committee 
to encourage study of some nine 
amendments lately proposed for 
the constitution of the State of 
New York. All the better-known 
colleges and universities of New 
York gave themselves to it; and 
now they are spreading the 
method to make campuses into 
centers of public teaching in 48 
States. 

Yet Rotary has in its Institutes 
certain virtues that are distinc- 
tive. They command continuous 
support from continuing groups 
of influential townspeople. They 
are courses, not occasional discus- 
sions. With certain changes they 
are reaching now across interna- 
tional boundaries and broad 
oceans—to the Dominions, to 
Peru, to France, and, until a war 
blasted the project, there were to 
be two sets of Institutes in Poland. 

Nothing will bring peace to our 
world until there is a will among 
human beings everywhere to 
make an orderly world. It must 
be a world in which, quoting again 
from the statement of the interna- 
tional Officers, “freedom, justice, 
truth, sanctity of the pledged 
word, and respect for human 
rights” are accepted by every peo- 
ple. Anything less will be only 
an armed truce. The teaching will 
take time. To the patient labors 
of such a teaching we Rotarians 
dedicate these Institutes. 
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FLANKING Havana's magnificent Capitol Building is the corner-spired Galician Club (right)—Rotary’s House 





Havana is Your Host 


By Luis Machado 


Chairman, Host Club Convention Committee 


T. ROTARIANS of Havana and, 
indeed, all Cuba will come this 
June an opportunity long sought: 
entertaining Rotary International! 

More than a decade ago we 
started hoping. Each year since, 
we have hoped until, when we 
learned that Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil, had been selected for the 1940 
Convention, we assumed that 
more years would elapse before 
Rotary would turn south. Then 
—‘“conditions” intervened—and in 
a year we least hoped for it, “the 
moon has fallen in our lap.” 

Cuban Rotarians are delighted! 
I make no secret of it. We are 
honored. We are proud of our 
island country. Historically, it 
long has been called the “key to 
the New World” and we eagerly 
await June to give this key to our 
guests. We promise you a pleas- 
ant week, though we are mindful 
of the sad fact that strife will pre- 
vent attendance of many old and 
new friends in Rotary from over- 
seas points. 

Havana justly enjoys a reputa- 
tation for gayety, a reputation 
which will not suffer during the 
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week of June 9-14. Since January, 
when word came that Havana was 
to be honored as the 1940 Conven- 
tion city, we have been busy do- 
ing those thousand and one things 
that make for the pleasure and 
comfort of guests. 

Havana is always beautiful, but 
we are going to make it more so. 
The press and the radio are 
spreading that message, and the 
response is gratifying. Critifil 
eyes are at this moment going 
over streets and buildings. Sani- 
tary facilities for an unparalleled 
influx of visitors are being in- 
stalled. Clubs, societies, and the 
Government are being asked to il- 
luminate with floodlights impor- 
tant buildings, including the old 
fortresses of La Cabana and Morro 
Castle. Signs in both Spanish and 
English will be set up at historical 
sites, answering many a question. 

Amazing is the codperation we 
Rotarians are getting from non- 
Rotarians. It is too early to report 
on that, but I am confident that 
visitors will be delighted with 
recreational facilities put at their 
disposal — golf, tennis, bathing, 
deep-sea fishing, horseback riding. 
And all Cuba will beckon to those 
who can spare a few days. But 
before speaking further of that, I 
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of Friendship, June 9-14. 


must outline the entertainment 
side of the Convention program. 

The Convention opens on Sun- 
day, June 9. Host Rotarians will 
meet every boat, every plane. 
Several hundred Rotarians will al- 
ready have arrived, however, hav- 
ing preceded the Convention 
throng for a vacation or to attend 
the International Assembly and 
Institute, which will be held at 
Hotel Nacional. 

Special entertaininent plans are 
already laid for the pre- and 
post-Convention guests. On the 
evening of Friday, the 7th, for 
example, there will be a special 
exhibition of jai alai, Cuba’s own 
contribution to sports, at the 
Fronton. The following evening, 
Saturday, we shall have gala af- 
fairs at six of the most important 
clubs in Havana. These galas 
will include a ball with typical 
music and various entertainment 
features. They will give visiting 
Rotarians an opportunity to meet 
and know Cuban society. 

On Sunday, the 9th, the throngs 
will pour in. Of course, many 
will want to attend churches of 
their choice. Others will take get- 
acquainted tours of the city. A 
special race meet will be organ- 
ized at the famous Oriental Park 
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in the afternoon. And for those 
who wish it, there will be in- 
formal dancing and a musical pro- 
gram in the House of Friendship, 
following adjourniyent of the 
opening session, at Centro Astur- 
iano (Asturian Club). 

Monday evening, June 10, has 
been designated as “Cultural 
Night.” Purposely, we give this 
affair high prominence in the pro- 
gram for the week because we 
Cubans want our Rotary friends 
to learn how deep and how broad 
is Cuban achievement in the arts. 
The great stadium of the Univer- 
sity of Havana has, therefore, 
been chosen for the setting. This 
structure can seat approximately 
8,000 persons. Seats have a per- 
manent canopy, so that should 
Jupiter Pluvius be unkind, no 
spectator will be inconvenienced 
by rain. 


im USICAL features for the eve- 
ning will include numbers by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Havana and the Choral Society of 
Havana. Performances of esthetic 
dancing are also on the program. 
A stage is being built at one end 
of the stadium, and with loud- 
speakers and brilliant illumina- 
tion should be a spot radiating 
pleasure to the ear and eye. 

A “Typical Cuban Night” is 
scheduled for June 11, Tuesday. 
Major entertainment will be in 
the Casino Deportivo de Palatino 
(Sportsmen’s Club), about six 
miles from the center of Havana, 
one of the most beautiful build- 
ings of its kind in the world. It 
has three ballrooms; a large patio 
for dancing and exhibitions; ver- 
andas around the entire building, 
with rocking chairs; a grand 
swimming pool; and huge and 
beautiful gardens, all to be illu- 
minated. Refreshments will be 
served from little thatched huts, 
called bohios. 

Entertainment will include 
comparsas, Cuban folk dances, 
and numerous other attractions 
that we in Cuba term “typical.” 
We hope that most of the guests 
will wear Cuban costumes. 

Romantic? Ah, I can promise 
that even old I. M. Frostyface, 
should he be present, will feel as 
though he had quaffed deeply at 
the Fount of Eternal Youth for 
which Ponce de Leon vainly spent 
his life some 400 years ago! 
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The annual President’s Ball and 
Reception will be held on Wednes- 
day evening, June 12. We now 
plan to stage this at the magnifi- 
cent Casino Deportivo de la Playa, 
which is located at the sea’s edge. 
It will accoinnodate only 7,000 
people! We Cubans already have 
put in a special order with the 
weatherman, and delivery of a 
balmy evening has been assured. 
Everyone, we hope, will believe 
that and will accordingly come at- 
tired in white. 

In the center of the building is 
a great patio, where we shall have 
esthetic dancing and other exhi- 
bitions for those who prefer to be 
spectators. Comfortable chairs 
and divans will await those who 
care to go to the roof, to listen to 
the strains of orchestras stra- 
tegically placed at various points, 
or to witness the fireworks on the 
beach.... 

Only this much of the entertain- 
ment plans for the week can I 
now reveal, but I hint rather 
boldly that Thursday and Friday 
will also be memorable. Commit- 
tees are at work—which, in slang 
I learned in America years ago, 
means “nuff said.” 

Next month, in these columns, 
Fernando Carbajal, Chairman of 
the 1940 Convention Committee, 
will tell of the serious program 
plans of the Convention, so I shall 
not trespass on his reserve. Yet 
it is my privilege to assure wives 
of Rotarians that while their hus- 
bands are occupied by the busi- 
ness of Rotary’s annual reunion, 
they will be well looked after by 
wives of Havana Rotarians. A 
special Ladies’ Committee has 
that matter well in hand, and is 
arranging several delightful af- 
fairs. 

Too, we have a Young People’s 
Committee, composed of sons and 
daughters of Cuban Rotarians. 
Their enthusiasm is unbounded, 
and—well, I almost wish that I 
again were in my teens and look- 
ing forward to being a visiting 
son of a Rotarian in Havana for 
the big week. 

But, as pictures in the following 
pages so well prove, Havana is 
not Cuba. Outside our metrop- 
olis we have almost 1,000 miles of 
paved highways, unrolling like a 
carpet to countless spots of scenic 
and historic interest. A short spin 
by motor will take one to exqui- 


site Mariel, seat of our Naval 
Academy. This is a charming and 
unspoiled seacoast village, where 
one may take re,.eshments, fish, 
or just sit and—well, sit. 

A couple of hours in another di- 
rection brings one to Varadero, a 
beach of which I have heard 
globetrotters declare the world 
offers no peer for sheer loveliness. 
The sands are white, and the 
waves ripple across it in playing 
sheaths of green and blue and tur- 
quoise like a great peacock preen- 
ing his feathers in sunlight. 

If you like mountains, natural 
caves, tropical countrysides, you'll 
find them in Cuba. Or, if your 
sight-seeing runs to the historical, 
and if you like to give rein to your 
imagination in the arches of an- 
cient churches, you’ll have oppor- 
tunity without end in the scores 
of cities and villages that were 
old before Pilgrim Fathers estab- 
lished themselves on New Eng- 
land’s rockbound coast. 

Picturesque sugar producing 
supplies our economic mainstay, 
but we are steadily freeing our- 
selves from dependence upon it. 
Many a London street is paved 
with asphalt from our island. We 
are just beginning to exploit min- 
eral resources in our mountains: 
and we produce naphtha so pure 
it need not be refined to be used 
in your automobile. Visiting 
manufacturers will find much of 
interest to them in our industrial 
plants. Schoolmen will be inter- 
ested in our educational experi- 
ments, which were recounted by 
Dr. Felipe Silva in last month’s 
issue of THE ROTARIAN. 

Yes, Cuba is rich in sights to 
see, and we Rotarians will do our 
best to bring them to the atten- 
tion of our guests. 


L. IS A great task, preparing in 
so limited a time to entertain 
eight, nine, maybe ten thousand 
people. We have numerous prob- 
lems, but they are our problems, 
and we shall work them out. One 
by one, already they are yielding 
to planned effort and boundless 
enthusiasm of Cuban Rotarians 
and their wives. We are fixed in 
our purpose that the 1940 Con- 
vention of Rotary International 
shall be recorded in the annals of 
memory as a Great Experience for 
every man, woman, and child at- 
tending it! 
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A SUN-SEAMED FISHERMAN (left) of Bata. 
bané, a market- and sport-fishing port on the 
south coast 30 minutes by car from the capital, 





UN VIEJO pescador de las caldeadas costas cy. 
banas, cuyo origen peninsular resulta evidente 
La colonia espafiola es numerosisima en Cuba 


SHARK FISHING is good the year around in Cy. 


ban waters and yields such trophies as these (be. 


_ 
low), but there's gamier sport! Marlin, tarpon ange 
sailfish, barracuda, and other "denizens of the a 
deep" provide it. Boats, tackles, and plenty - 
of "big ones" will await the angler in June. 


LA PESCA del tiburén es emocionante y fasci. 
nador deporte en las costas de Cuba. Las temi. ¥ 
bles fieras marinas abundan en aguas cubanas. ri 
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THE ISLE OF PINES, legendary hideaway of buc- 

eo caneers and locale of Stevenson's "Treasure |s- 
| 4 land," recently gave up this pirate chest. No key 

: i “a has been faund to open its lid, and its work- 
manship is deemed too valuable to mar by pry- 
ing. The contents are anyone's guess. The Isle of 
Pines lies just one hour south from Havana by air. 


LAS ANTILLAS fueron nidos de piratas en /os 
dias heroicos de la colonia. En la Isla de Pinos, 
al sur de Cuba, acaba de encontrarse este 
cofre misterioso—el duefo se llevd la lave. 
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REPUBLICA DE CUBs 


THE VALLEY OF VINALES, a spot ot almost fantastic beauty in 
Western Cuba. .. . (Below) A highway bridge in a tropical bower. 





CUBA es rica en paisajes encantadores. Para muestra un botén—o 
dos: arriba, el Valle de Vinales; abajo, un lindo rincén tropical. 
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THE PALM-THATCHED BOHIO of the Cuba 
peasant looks the same to modern travellers as i 
did to Columbus. .. . While father jogs to mar 
ket, the family suns itself at the doorway 


PATIO of a hotel in the city of Camagiiey. | 
once caught rain water... . Hanabanilla Falls (le 
Clara province, bow to no falls anywhere fo 


RISUENO patio de inconfundible aspecto tropic lenu 
tel de Camagiiey . .. Cascada de Hanabanilléfino g 
parajes mas hermosos de Cuba, cercano 2 } 
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DEL humilde bohio, que aba- 
nican las palmeras y que po- 
ne una nota pintoresca en el 
campo exuberante de Cuba 
. . « parte el guajiro en di- 
reccién al pueblo ... la fa- 
milia lo despide desde la 
puerta de la tipica vivienda. 
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A VISTA of the forest-fringed Hills 
of Trinidad in the midpart of Cuba. 


LAS lomas de Trinidad se destacan 


entre pintorescos y fértiles valles. 
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APTLY, Cuba is called "the 
sugar bowl of the world.” It 
produces more of the "white 
gold" than any other nation. 
In the cane harvest, patient 
oxen, yoked at the head, work 
beside modern motor trucks. 
But Cuba's agricultural econ- 
omy is now being diversified 
by such crops as sisal, cof- 
fee, fruits in wide variety, 
livestock, oil beans, and to- 
bacco, the second chief crop. 


CUBA produce casi la cuarta 
parte del azicar del mundo. 
En la zafra, la vieja carreta 
de tardos bueyes y el rapido 
autocamién moderno se com- 
pletan . ,. El tabaco es otra 
de las bases de la economia 
cubana, y la Isla exporta tam- 
bién frutas, henequén, etc. 
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CARRETERAS y automéviles van abriéndose paso por toda |a |s\3 
| 7 a 
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PASTORAL SCENE with a modern note in an eastern cattle ar 


SANTIAGO, Cuba's second city, offers SANTIAGO DE CUBA est& rodeado 
much of the historic and the scenic: de reliquias histéricas que recuerdan la 
San Juan Hill monument (above); Span- prolongada lucha por la emancipacién. 
ish blockhouse (left); the busy harbor. . . « Vista parcial del célebre puerto. 
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Weeds That Grow on Platforms 


They are the pestiferous growths of ineptness sprouting 
too often from speakers who talk much and say so little. 


By Strickland Gillilan 


Author, Humorist, and Lecturer 


os and years ago I knew a 
little weasel of a fellow who could 
write shorthand fast enough to 
take the dictation of the fast-talk- 
ing lecturer and educator George 
E. Vincent—some 200 words a 
minute; who could spell all sorts 
of words, including chevaua-de- 
frise and syzygy, to say nothing 
of eleemosynary. Yet that brainy 
chap, because of some temporary 
going-amiss in his own infinitesi- 
mal personal affairs, committed 
suicide, “did himself in,” as the 
British say. However, when he 
got ready for his final act, he left 
a message which clarified every- 
thing. The message was: 

“Tt is possible for a smart man 
to be a fool.” 

That must be the only possible 
explanation of something one sees 
at so many places where after-din- 
ner or other “oratory” is encoun- 
tered. On such occasions I have 
seen—and so have you (maybe 
you've even done some of it)— 
even highly educated men show 
the most incredible and appalling 
ignorance of the most vital things 
involved in their appearance. 
They have shown that their years 
spent among their fellowmen have 
been utterly wasted insofar as 
they have taught them anything 
about said fellowmen. 

How these men, educated to 
within an inch of their lives, can 
struggle to attain knowledge until 
their brows grow to such propor- 
tions that they reach the third 
dorsal vertebra and yet know 
nothing whatever about the mood 
of a cluster of people under their 
very noses is to me a greater mys- 
tery than the Sphinx holds. 

How can any man with fair eve- 
sight and the slightest trace of a 


sixth sense stand up and talk at an 
audience for an hour or so against 
that audience’s will and clearly to 
their unconcealed distaste? The 
audience turn and twist in their 
seats, look their disgust, start con- 
versations with one another, make 
as much of a show of ennui and 
boredom as they possibly can. Yet 
still the bore drones on and on 
with his and-ahs and his going 
back to correct himself in state- 
ments nobody listened to when he 
mistakenly expressed himself, and 
apparently knows nothing more 
about the effect of his vocal tor- 
ture than if he were talking into a 
“mike” to an invisible audience. 

Just recently I was at a dinner 
where the principal speaker was 
a man high in the councils of the 
scientific end of a great public 
utility. The fact that the affair 
had strung itself out by means of 
a too-wordy toastmaster (is there 
any other kind?); that the crowd 
was very weary and “food logy” 
before he was called upon; that he 
had not prepared a speech, even 
in his mind; that the diners were 
almost dead with lassitude before 
he got up—all this was apparently 
withholden from his physical and 
mental eyes. 

He stood there and rambled 
mentally and orally all over his 
field, told nothing a_ schoolboy 
didn’t know, repeated and stum- 
bled and got rattled and groped 
and said it over again, for 40 mor- 
tal minutes, which, at that stage of 
that sort of game, is 100 years. 
Everybody, except a few ultrapo- 
lite or those who were sound 
asleep, was making a demonstra- 
tion of frank impatience. Looks 


and attitudes and 400 telepathic 
messages told this fellow he was 


killing them by inches. But did 
he stop? Not until he had reached 
what he had evidently labelled his 
conclusion. 

But his blindness is not confined 
to the highly educated. It afflicts 
anyone who won't give the time 
and the effort necessary to under- 
standing himself, his subject, and 
his audience. I don’t know what 
better sums up the thing I would 
impale than the word “stupidity.” 

If I seem to say unkind words 
about the supereducated, be sure 
that I hold no brief for stupidity. 
I am not a protagonist of asininity 
or ineptness. Those articles and 
traits are quite self-sustaining 
They need no assistance to get 
along famously in the world. 


Ml.» go out into the field and 


work their fool heads off to make 
a fairly good stalk of corn grow 
and defend it valiantly against the 
encroachment of cutworms and 
crows and chipmunks. And when 
they return wearied to the barn 
lot to stable and feed the team, 
they have to fight their way 
through luxuriant Jimson weeds 
that have never been intention- 
ally planted and never cultivated 

So it is with the “farmers” who 
sit too often in boredom before 
speakers. The listeners plant the 
seeds of interest, patience, and ex 
pectancy, but before returning to 
their homes—their “barn lots and 
stables”—they must stifle yawns 
and fight the weeds that grow on 
platforms. 

Yes, stupidity is a weed of life. 
Intelligence is the crop. The un- 
desirable is self-sustaining, self- 
perpetuating, grows voluntarily 
and thriftily; the desirable must 
be toiled over and fought for. 
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b NEW NOVEL by Sinclair 


Lewis, the first American to re- 
ceive the Nobel Prize in literature, 
is an event in the world of books; 
and I find Bethel Merriday stead- 
ily interesting from cover to cover. 
The complete works of this writer 

and I hope it will be many years 
before they are complete—wiil 
make an interesting air photo- 
graph of American life after the 
World War, for everything he 
writes is above the battle. 

Many young radicals are disap- 
pointed every time they redis- 
cover that Lewis is not primarily 
a radical, for what they like is 
what they like, and their interest 
in any form of art is usually en- 
tirely apart from artistic values. 
The theater, the novel, the paint- 
ing, the sculpture, must always be 
propaganda. 

Mr. Lewis is a novelist, a man 
of letters, an artist. He has there- 
fore caricatured successively and 
successfully the Main Street com- 
placencies; the boosting business- 
man; the money-mad physician; 
the vulgar evangelist whose muz- 
zle velocity increases inversely 
with the specific gravity of the 
ammunition; the arty, hypocritical 
poet and novelist; the “little men” 
who follow any political leader no 
matter whither he leads; and the 
young communists who are sin- 
ister when sincere and terrible 
bores when they are not. Mr. 
Lewis is never a pessimist, for the 
reverse of his caricatures is what 
he really has in mind. There is 
the good life, and because it is 
within our range it is shameful not 
to live it. 

His experiences as playwright, 
actor, and trouper form the mate- 
rial for this new book. The char- 
acters are vivid and seem true; the 
conversations are slangily collo- 
quial; and from our contemplation 
of these puppets we see that all 
the world’s a stage, and all the 
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men and women merely players. 
Please remember that in Shake- 
speare the word “merely” means 
“absolutely.” Mr. Lewis has also 
shown impliedly but clearly why 
it is so many young men and 
women are wildly eager to leave 
comfortable homes and _ travel 
around the country in squalid dis- 
comfort, exposed to chronic cold 
and hunger, if only they can be 
associated in some way with the 
theater. That they gladly do this 
is inexplicable only to those who 
have never felt the call of the 
stage or to those who have re- 
signed themselves to stagnant se- 
curity. This is a good book. 
* * * 

Since I wrote last month’s ar- 
ticle I have read several good 
novels. I was beginning to despair 
of contemporary fiction, for it 
seemed to me that the year 1939 
had produced more interesting 
biographies, histofies, and essays 
than novels. 

But here are two more works 
of fiction, which I unhesitatingly 
recommend, confident that you 
will share my enthusiasm. The 
English writer Nevil Shute, who 
charmed me with his novel Kind- 
ling and terrified me with his 
novel Ordeal, has surpassed both 
these excellent works with a rip- 
ping romance named An Old Cap- 
tivity. 

From every point of view this is 
high-grade fiction. Technically it 
is a model for aspirants. Observe 
its construction, the skilful throw- 
back, the accumulation of inten- 
sity. The three leading characters 
will be your mental associates for 
years to come—the Oxford don, 


SINCLAIR LEWIS (left), he who has both 
lampooned and praised Rotary, and contrib- 
uted to The Rotarian, chatting with Frank L. 
Mulholland, of Toledo, Ohio, a former 
President of Rotary International. The cam- 
eraman reported that the two men were dis- 
cussing one of their mutual acquaintances 
—none other than Mr. George F. Babbitt. 














his self-enslaved daughter who 
rises gradually from slavery even 
as Venus rose from the sea and in 
somewhat the same_ revealing 
fashion, the self-reliant, hard- 
muscled air pilot who discovers 
that even the great athletes can 
become temporarily neurasthenics 
—these three I could not forget if 
I would. And all the minor char- 
acters are cleanly drawn in sharp 
outline: the professor’s captain- 
of-industry brother, who instead 
of feeling contempt for the scholar 
has the discernment to see that he 
himself, who makes millions, will 
soon be forgotten, whilst his re- 
search-scholar-unworldly brother 
will be remembered during the 
next two centuries. The million- 
aire’s secretary, not a streamlined 
flossie, but a man, is also amaz- 
ingly real. 

The three leading characters fly 
from England to Greenland via 
Iceland; and though they are in 
terrible danger I feel certain that 
they really had more fun—espe- 
cially as they look back upon the 
journey—than Mr. and Mrs. Lind- 
bergh had on the happiest of their 
journeys, when they went north 
to the Orient. Furthermore, we 
find on these romantic voyages 
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through the air, terrible daily 
drudgery! Hours and hours of 
agonizing, dull, backbreaking 
work every day is the stark neces- 
sity behind the beautiful flight of 
the airship over ocean and moun- 
tains—even as before the discov- 
ery of applied electricity, the only 
reason that audiences could hear 
the glorious fugues of Bach on 
the church organ was because 
invisibly behind the house of the 
sounds were three or four sweat- 
ing, cursing boys at the bellows. 

A fine love story this is too; and 
what do you think really hap- 
pened at the end of it? 

Richard Llewellyn’s How Green 
Was My Valley is a beautiful nov- 
el—beautiful is the word. This 
book and Marjorie Rawlings’ The 
Yearling are evidence enough that 
the obscenities dumped on the 
pages of so many modern novels 
are not necessary. For in Miss 
Rawlings’ book the people are 
primitive, and in this green valley 
in Wales the people are mainly un- 
derground coal miners, yet instead 
of being degenerate animals they 
are human. 

I suppose the Welsh people, of 
all members of the white race, are 
the best singers. They never stop 
singing as others do, when they 
grow up. It is as natural for them 
to sing as it is for boys to sing in 
the shower bath. The entire popu- 
lation not only sings, but they all 
sing in parts; so that at every 
public meeting, indoors or out, 
splendid harmonies fill the air. 
The horrible atmosphere of the 
coal mines never seems to affect 
their voices. 

If an American “tough guy” had 
written this story, what a mess he 
would have made of it, and what 
a degenerate mass of putrefying 
animal matter would have been his 
conception of the human beings in 
the valley. But Mr. Llewellyn, al- 
though it is more difficult to create 
and to describe complex men and 
women than it is to make brutes, 
is so interested in human rather 
than animal life that his individ- 
uals are real persons. Evil and 
good are in this beautiful valley, 
but the divine beauty of family 
life illuminates it, and the charm 
of feminine loveliness is asso- 
ciated with the strength of men. 
This story, though long, is never 
dull; it is a book I was glad to 
read and to have read, and I look 
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on this new author with some- 
thing of the same exultation that 
I behold the rising sun. 

oo * 

There have been many books 
published recently either by phy- 
sicians or about them, but the 
most exciting book on this subject 
that I have read at any time is an 
entirely new one called Doctor at 
Timberline, by Charles Fox Gar- 
diner. 

The fact that this is published 
in Idaho and is not yet on sale at 
most of the Eastern bookshops has 
kept people from being aware of 
its existence. But if any Rotarian 
or anyone else should buy this 
book and not like it, I shall either 
eat the book or buy it from him 
at the exact price he paid for it. 
There is not a dull vage in the 
entire work. It is full of the most 
astounding adventures and it is 
one more evidence of the magnifi- 
cent work done by physicians, not 
merely in their treatment and in 
operations, but in the terrific sac- 
rifices they make in remote dis- 
tricts in order to reach their pa- 
tients. The chapter in this book 
showing how the doctor trained a 
wild horse in order that he might 
use him on tremendous mountain 
journeys through the snow is one 
of the most affecting episodes I 
have ever read. I recommend this 
book to young and old, and my 
hat is off to the doctor who wrote 
it. 

* * * 

Recent exciting murder stories 
are E. S. Gardner’s The Case of 
the Baited Hook, where we have 
again the redoubtable Perry Ma- 
son and the attractively efficient 
Della Street. Whenever you see 
a book by Mr. Gardner with the 
title The Case of, be sure to read 
it; whenever the same author 
writes a book whose title is The 
D.A., be sure not to read it. 

a a * 

Rex Stout’s Over My Dead Body 
is thoroughly exciting. and I am 
very fond of the milk-drinking 
tough, Mr. Goodwin; yet this book 
suffers a little from “foreign” pol- 
itics. even though we do learn 
much that we did not know about 
the origins of Nero, who plays 
with orchids whilst Goodwin is 
burning. And Death at the Bar, 
by Ngaio Marsh, is by far her best 
up to date (I thought Ngaio Marsh 
was a man until a ROTARIAN reader 


corrected me); it is 36 times better 
than her preceding novel. 

But where, O, where is my fa- 
vorite Carroll Daly, with his in- 
comparable Race Williams? 

* * * 

I take off my soft hat (I haven't 
worn a derby since 1907 and shall 
never wear one again) to G. Fred- 
erick Birks, of Sydney, Australia. 
Rotarians “down under” have a 
little magazine called The Pinion 
and Rotarian Birks wrote a 
charming note in it from which I 
lift the following: 

“Dear Editor: In THe Rorarian 
each month is an article by Rota- 
rian Phelps on recent books that 
he has read, which I find of inter- 
est. But as they are mostly Amer- 
ican books, it is not always e4s\ 
to get them. Amongst our 200 
members I should say there must 








AUTHORS: Richard Llewellyn (left), on 
whom Dr. Phelps looks with “exultation,” 
and Nevil Shute, from whose pen has come 
a “ripping romance” titled An Old Captivity. 


be some who could do the same 
for The Pinion. Some years ago 
Padre Lea, preaching here in 
Alec Campbell’s Church, spoke of 
Bruce Barton’s books, and these 
gave me so much pleasure that I 
have bought copies for friends— 
in America as well as here—who 
in turn have derived great pleas- 
ure from them. The last by Bruce 
Barton that I have come across is 
entitled He Upset the World, and 
that was first published in 1932. 
Anyhow, in the meantime, might 
I suggest that every member open 
his RoTaRIAN, and turn to Rotarian 
Phelps’ page.” 
* * * 

Books mentioned, publishers and prices: 

Bethel Merriday. Sinclair Lewis. Dou- 
bleday, Doran. $2.50.—An Old Captivity 
Nevil Shute. Morrow. $2.50—How Green 
Was My Valley. Richard Llewellyn. Mac- 
millan. $2.75.—Doctor at Timberline 
Charles Fox Gardiner. Caxton Press. $3.— 
The Case of the Baited Hook. E. 8S. Gard 
ner. William Morrow. $2.—Over My 
Dead Body. Rex Stout. Farrar & Rine 


hart. $2.—Death at the Bar. Ngaio Marsh. 
Little, Brown. $2. 
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CARL SANDBURG, the guitar-strumming, ballad-singing biographer of Lincoln. To 
Lloyd Lewis, author of Myths after Lincoln and for years Sandburg’s coworker on a 


Chicago newspaper desk, “he seems. . 


ANY of Carl Sandburg’s intimates 
have concluded that of all the men they 
have ever met, he is streaked with the 
most contrasts. As a singer and story- 
teller, he seems in the American civili- 
zation of the 1940s to be sometimes a 
throwback to trouba- 


dours, the last of the strolling minstrels, 


the days of the 


wandering up and down the land trad- 
ing his songs for more songs, and yet 
it is he who has turned out, as he did 
last monumental 
piece of 
and biographical writing ever done by 


December, the most 


laborious historical research 
one American about another American. 
This is the four-volume Abraham Lin- 
The War took 11 


years to write and whose 1,125,000 words 


coln, Years, which 
outdo the Bible by a good 270,000 words. 

Sandburg is generally regarded as the 
American since Walt 
the poet of the American 


foremost 
Whitman, 


pe et 





. a throwback to the days of the troubadours.” 


dream, the mystic lover of democracy, 
the weaver of intangible emotions into 
beautiful forms, and yet he was once 
offered a career as a consulting safety 
engineer by Big Business, and, today, he 
says he could never have handled the 
voluminous material on Lincoln’s life 
if he hadn’t known how to apply the 
principles of scientific efficiency. 

In the same attic studio atop his home 
at Harbert, Michigan, on the shore of 
the blue lake, he has written lovely 
poems about the clouds that floated 
overhead, then turned and worked ten 
hours steadily sorting through thou- 
sands of historical notes and fitting 
them with precision into the 300-odd 
pouches which bore classification titles. 
More than 2,000 source volumes he 
bought during his research, ripping out 
and keeping only the useful pages. 

“I would have been swamped,” he 
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By Lloyd Lewis 


says, “if I hadn’t known how to orga) 
ize my material. This attic has been 
times so full that aisle space was gone, 
and nothing but efficiency in 
grouping pulled me through.” 

One of the scientific laborsaving de 
vices Sandburg employed was to sit on 
a small chair before a typewriter nar 
rowly perched on a small cracker box 
in the very midst of his organized ma 
terial, his eyes consulting, while he 
wrote, carefully arrayed notes thumb 
tacked to a screen directly behind the 
typewriter. “If Grant and Sherman 
could run campaigns from cracke 
boxes, so could I,” Sandburg said. 

There is already a legend in the Mid 
dle West that Sandburg started on his 
Lincoln quest (a two-volume life of Lin 
coln from 1809 to 1861 came from the 
typewriter 13 years before the four-vol 
ume life of the Emancipator, 1861-65 
appeared last December) when, as a 
small boy, he was inspired by orators 
who came to his prairie home town, 
Galesburg, Illinois, to celebrate the an 
niversary of a Lincoln-Douglas debate 
The town throbbed with the Lincoln 
tradition, since one of the famous de- 
bates had been held there, and many of 
the more revered citizens to whom the 
boy Sandburg delivered newspapers had 
known Lincoln personally. 

“What those anniversary speeches by 
Robert Lincoln and Chauncey Depew 
and other orators meant to me, I cannot 
now estimate,’ Sandburg remembers 
and it is true that in the grades and in 
Lombard College—he never went to 
high school— young Sandburg read 
much, and thought more, about the prai- 
rie folk-god, the humble Lincoln. As the 
son of immigrant peasants, Sandburg 
naturally thought of Lincoln’s career as 
an example of what America offered, but 
this was apparently not the prime force 
in leading him to write the nation’s 
most complete and sympathetic life of 
the Emancipator. 

No other American writer has taken 
his Pegasus into such a variety of fields 
as has Sandburg. It was as a poet 
that he won his first literary promi 
nence. In his youth he experimented 
with orthodox verse forms and had three 
sheafs of juvenilia published. Later 
there were books of free verse, starting 
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with the famous Chicago Poems in 1916 

_that volume which won him interna- 
tional attention with its “Chicago—hog 
buteher of the world—the city of the 
big shoulders” lines—and ending, to 
late, with The People, Yes in 1936. 
\mong his early poems was a six-liner 
named Fog, which Alexander Woollcott 
nronounced recently to be the most 
widely read poem of our generation, and 
which, in permissions for reprints, has 
earned more than $100 a line. 

While writing these books of verse 
Sandburg earned his living as a news- 
paperman in Milwaukee, then in Chi- 
cago. Partly as an escape from the bit- 
terness of the world scene during the 
days of 1914-18 and in the War’s after- 
math, and partly to entertain his own 
little daughters with stories and lingo 
made from the American landscapes, he 
wrote two books of “American fairy 
stories,” issued under the titles Roota- 
baga Stories and Rootabaga Pigeons. 
Their audience numbers millions of 
children and at many public libraries 
are bound and rebound till so ragged 
that new copies must be bought. 

Even while his first Lincoln book, 
The Prairie Years, published in 1926, 
was establishing Sandburg as one of 
the great biographers in American lit- 
erary history, he was throwing himself 
into another adventure such as no 
American had ever undertaken—the as- 
semblage of folk songs in a volume 
which would give the panorama of “the 
singing nation” from colonial times 
down to the present. 

Since boyhood Sandburg had been col- 
lecting folk songs, learning and writing 
down unrecorded ballads, chanties, hobo 
songs, farm-hand laments. He himself 
liked to sing of evenings with his friends 
or for his family, but he had never sung 
in public till early in the 1920s. He 
liked platform work, having won decla- 
mation prizes at Lombard College when 
a boy and had given political speeches 
in Milwaukee as a young man. He still 
averages 30 appearances a year, never 
wears a dinner jacket, nor uses a ladder 
in climbing into upper berths on Pull- 
mans. 

It was at a lecture at Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, in the early 1920s that 
he introduced songs into his program 
which had up to then been devoted to 
readings from his poems and discus- 
sions of poetry and art. This night he 
stopped his talk midway of its usual 
length, pulled a guitar from behind the 
pulpit, tossed back the shock of blanched 
hair that hangs over his left eye, and 
said in his deep, cool voice, “I will now 
sing a few folk songs that somehow tie 
into the folk quality I have tried to get 


FOR OVER 30 years have the Carl Sandburgs 
found companionship. Of his wife's brother, 
Edward Steichen, the distinguished photog- 
rapher, Mr. Sandburg has wriiten a book. 
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in my verse. If any of you want to 
leave now, it will be all right with me, 
for, from now on, I'll only be doing 
what I'd be doing if I were home any- 
way.” 

From that moment songs were prob- 
ably the more popular half of his pro- 
gram, and resulted in his being show- 
ered with fresh songs. His audiences 
crowded around him after his lecture, 
anxious to give him old ballads of their 
sections. He became a great collector 
of songs, with college boys (the bulk of 
his lectures have been in college towns) 
often holding high revelry around him, 
singing with him and teaching him 
chanties, in midnight sessions. 


The fruits of this gleaning appeared 
in 1927 when he published The Ameri 
can Songbag containing 280 songs, more 
than 100 of which he believed were thus 
seeing print for the first time. His com- 
ments and explanatory paragraphs were 
a characteristic addition to the text. 
This job nearly finished Sandburg, for 
with his historical research it had been 
years since he had slept more than six 
hours in any night. Doctors, examining 


him, said that while he was still a first- 








rate physical machine, he must learn to 
sleep again. More convincing than the 
doctors, however, was Gene Tunney 

That was the Fall when Tunney, in 
Chicago, got off the floor where Jack 
Dempsey’s six fearsome smashes had 
sent him, and came back to win the 
fight. Sandburg came away from the 
ringside to tell some friends that Tun 
ney had averaged ten hours a day in 
bed for the last two years “He knows 
how to build and keep his reserves 
“Ty Cobb says he has led the big 
~agues in stolen bases for so many 
years because he sleeps from midnight 
to noon every day. What's good enough 
for two champions ought to be good 
enough for me.” 

With new regimentation of hours and 
a frank return to the principles of scien 
tific efficiency in organizing the tremen 
dous bulk of Civil War material, Sand 
burg plunged into his continuation of 
Lincoln's biography. His lecture tour 
taking him all over the United States, 
enabled him to visit libraries, private 
collections, family archives to a degree 
probably never before attained by any 
American researcher. With the years 
the biographer was able to build up a 
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stupendous body of source material and 
to make approximately 30 percent of the 
writing pertinent quotations from Lin- 
coln or from persons of Lincoln’s time 
—a feature that gives The War Years its 
magnificence as a portrait of not only 
Lincoln, but also the American people 
in the 1860s. 

It was at the age of 50 that Sandburg 
began writing the four-volume work. 
Lincoln was 52 when he entered the 
White House. Sandburg was 61 when 
he finished the job. He said, “It was 
the right time in my life for the effort. 
In my 40’s I wouldn’t have understood 
what Lincoln was talking about some- 
times, and if I had waited till my 60’s, 
I wouldn’t have had the energy to wres- 
tle with the chaotic materials.” 

Another time he observed that “This 
son-of-a-gun Lincoln grows on you.” 


I. THE week he finished his first draft 
of the four volumes he wrote a friend: 
“The finish of the book is symphonic 
—life made it so. But there are 
throughout periods and passages of that 
war and that time which must be hand- 
dled, and they are involved reading or 
they deal with cheap motives or with 
days dusty and gray with monotony— 
yet they belong. If Lincoln had to en- 
dure these, the reader, seeking Lincoln, 
will have to endure in imagination what 
Lincoln went through in reality. 

“Added years of writing, thought, and 
craft could not make these affairs less 
bleak. And, as I am travelling along 
now on final revisions, nothing at all can 
be done with these passages. This does 
not mean that I am not slashing hun- 
dreds of phrases and sentences, scores 
of paragraphs, not that I don’t give my- 
self a horselaugh sometimes over pages 
I once wrote that must now be wrecked 
and reorganized. As I look at what the 
completed work will be, I say to myself 
that if I had not faithfully plodded 
through every last piece of essential 
material that I could lay my hands on, 
I would feel guilty. Having given all 
he’s got to a work of this kind, a man 
can only fold his hands, or go on with 
other work and wonder what he will be 
saying of it, how he will rate it, ten 
years later. 

“T haven't a doubt that ten years from 
now I may be seeing many spots in the 
book that I wish had been done differ- 
ently. I am also aware, however, that 
ten years from now I may be where, so 
far as the mortal world is concerned, I 
will see no evil, hear no evil, write no 
evil.” 

Sandburg, always a passionate be- 
liever in the democratic ideal, always a 
great respecter of the essential wisdom 
of the common man when the common 
man has had opportunity, has been re- 
garded by many critics as “born to do 
the great Lincoln biography.” His own 
career has made him understand some- 
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thing of Lincoln’s, although he once said 
to a reporter who asked him about 
“turning points” in his life, “Ring Lard- 
ner wished an epitaph for himself ‘Born 
Died Why?’” and said 
there were no turning points. 

It was, however, a probable turning 
point, though Sandburg isn’t at all sure, 
when at the age of 13 he quit grammar 
school to work on a milk wagon, carry- 
ing a quart metal cup from which he 
measured out a pint for a pink ticket or 
a quart for a green one. Other possible 
turning points there were as he moved 
on in youth from one “dead-end” job to 
another—when he left home at 19 to 
pitch wheat on the tables of threshing 
machines in Pawnee County, Kansas, 
carrying in a hip pocket a poem he com- 
mitted to memory, Oh Why Should the 
Spirit of Mortal Be Proud? — when, the 
next year, he left Galesburg with the 
Sixth Illinois Volunteers for Puerto 
Rico and the Spanish-American War— 
when, coming home, he used his $122 
muster-out money to pay for his edu- 
cation at Lombard College—when after 
four years he quit college in a gust of 
wanderlust to sell stereopticon photo- 
graphs, working just enough to bring 
him the scant living he required while 
he read books by the shelf in public li- 
braries—when he again returned to the 
home town wondering “where he was 
at” and whither he was drifting as he 
curried and drove fire-department horses 
and all the while reading more books, 
and even writing his first poetry and 
prose and seeing them gathered to- 
gether and published by his former col- 
lege professor, Philip Green Wright, 
under the title In Reckless Ecstasy. 

Fifty copies of this first of Sandburg’s 
works were printed as the century 
ended. Today one of them would bring 
$150 to $200 from collectors. 

Sandburg’s free-verse epic poem The 
People, Yes, issued in 1936, he termed in 
part “a footnote to Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address” and also “a temporary depar- 
ture and a momentary release from my 
subterranean cavern of dust and skulls 
belonging to a past heroic age.” 








Wey Sandburg in 1937 was well 
into the last of the four volumes of The 
War Years, he became for the first time 
in his life bedfast—bronchial pneumonia. 
He hovered a critical two weeks and 
came out of it to listen one morning to 
two news broadcasts. In the first John 
L. Lewis was quoted as saying about 
William Green’s condemnation of the 
sitdown strike at General Motors, “Oh, 
Bill Green is just an old woman with a 
wooden leg,” and in the second broad- 
cast, “Oh, Bill Green is just an elderly 
lady with an artificial limb.” A year 
later Sandburg asked John Lewis which 
of the two versions was correct. Lewis 
answered, “Both—only in the second 
interview with different reporters I 
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thought that I would change it-a little.” 

Sandburg commented, “I wish I could 
settle discrepancies. about Lincoln as 
easily as that one.” 

With six volumes of verse, one “song. 
bag,” and six volumes of Lincoln biog. 
raphy behind him today, Sandburg does 
not propose to write anything so enor. 
mous as The War Years again. He has 
been urged to do an autobiography, 
for in his roamings, his entertainment 
in the homes of the wealthy and socially 
elect, his years of journalistic work 
among labor unions, he has seen all 
sides of America. He has even been 
urged, since the reception of The War 
Years, to run for high political office. 
But he grins the suggestion away with a 
slow grin and comments on the auto- 
biography idea, “Charlie Chaplin told 
me once, ‘I’ll never play Hamlet, I’m too 
melancholy.’ 


a4 

Taar might go for me. My life story 
would make melancholy reading. My 
father and mother—how to begin? My 
mother lived long enough for me to 
realize she was a beautiful heroine, and 
I could tell her so. But my father died 
before I had become aware that in the 
mesh of ironic circumstance he was a 
heroic struggler. I would have liked to 
thank him for some quality of endur- 
ance —or wayward stubbornness — I 
don’t know which—that he passed on 
to me.” 

In the personality of the man Sand- 
burg are the same contrasts seen in 
his writings. He has a childish love of 
childish things and has written reveren- 
tially of prayer, industry, and obedience. 
He will also sit with friends till dawn, 
spinning yarns, singing, roaring with 
laughter. “It’s the hobo streak in me,” 
he will say. The next time you see him 
he will be the cat that walks alone, mys- 
tic, aloof, haunted by the fate of man 
and the réle of death and the loneliness 
of man no matter what may happen 
after the next war or revolution. 

He will go white with anger over in- 
justice to the helpless, then will be sud- 
denly philosophic enough to say, “Among 
the biographers I am a first-rate poet, 
and among poets a good biographer; 
among singers I’m a good collector of 
songs and among song collectors a nice 
judge of pipes. I don’t care how I’m 
rated. I am thankful to keep out of 
jail. Friendships are welcome, but 
flowers of approval are not a requisite.” 

He has written what many critics and 
historians regard as the best American 
biography, yet when the rebel mood is 
on him, he will write—as he has, and 
will again—the quotation from the old 
Chinese ruler, “Destroy the past and all 
its records — history must begin with 
us!” or, phrasing it his own way, “The 
past is a bucket of ashes—the past is a 
sun gone down. For us, only a sky of 
tomorrows!” 
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business and professional man. Address inquiries to: D.H.Killeffer,Peeps 
Department, ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


Synthetic-Rubber Rivalry. New to 
the United States is butadiene rubber, 
known to Europe in limited quantities 
for some time. It is expected soon to 
play an important part in the American 
market. Oil companies are reported to 
be developing the important intermedi- 
ate product, butadiene, from their 
cracking gases, and rubber manufac- 
turers are said to be working on the 
conversion of this to a rubberlike syn- 
thetic. This new synthetic rubber will 
supplement the special qualities of 
Neoprene and Thiokol, and thus will 
bring rubber users nearer to complete 
independence of tropically grown nat- 
ural rubber. At least there is little like- 
lihood that the price of plantation 
rubber will ever go as high again as it 
did during and immediately after the 
World War. 


Steel Coins. A habit of ages has been 
broken by Italy with the coinage of 
chrome-nickel-molybdenum steel instead 
of traditional precious metals and 
bronze. The alloy resists wear and cor- 
rosion better than customary coins and 
is cheaper even than bronze. 


Aluminum Roofs. To keep out heat, 
as well as rain, composition roofing is 
now being made with a thin sheet of 
aluminum on the exposed side. Not 
only doves the roofing last longer, but 
also the high heat-reflecting value of the 
bright metal keeps the building cooler 
under a hot sun. Already aluminum 
sheets are being used to insulate the 
walls of houses and railroad cars. 


R.LP. Perhaps this well-known 
phrase will soon mean “Rest in Plastic,” 
since caskets are now being successfully 
molded of Bakelite. British molders 
who have succeeded in doing this claim 
some distinction from the large size of 
the single pieces, which required the de- 
velopment of a special molding tech- 
nique. The molded casket weighs 90 
pounds. 


Steel Teeth. An explorer recently 
planning a long stay in the wilds 
guarded himself against toothache by 
having all his teeth pulled. He then 
made up the deficiency by having him- 
self fitted with two sets of teeth—one, 
for wear on special occasions, of the 
usual kind; the other, for general use, 
of stainless steel. He wanted to be sure 
to get his teeth into things. 


Plastic Chains. Whittlers who spend 
weeks carving chains from wood blocks 
can save their pains. Using an intricate 
Steel die cut at great expense, molders 
of plastic synthetic resins have suc- 
ceeded in producing jointless chains to 
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serve as handles for milady’s handbags. 
Far from neglecting the stronger sex, 
they are also making luggage handles, 
but not of chain, which are claimed not 
to wear out or break in service. 


Synthetic Camel's Hair. New 
brushes that cannot lose their bristles 
are being made of cellulose fibers soft 
as camel's hair. Mounted in aluminum 
handles, the new brushes are reported 
to outwear more expensive hair several 
times over. 


Useful Whey. When the _ cheese 
maker and the chemical factory are 
done with milk, a huge amount of whey 
is left. Milk sugar and lactic acid can 
be recovered from it, but even after 
that stripping operation there is still 
whey. Now we learn that this final 
waste is a particularly good source of 
several vitamins, and that these will 
soon be recovered. Then only will it be 
thrifty to throw away what is left. 


Safer Bleaching. The bleaching of 
cotton textiles has ordinarily been ac- 
companied by a weakening of the fibers 
because the bleaching process has been 
conducted in an alkaline bath. Now a 
bleaching agent, sodium hypochlorite, 
has been produced commercially which 
will work in an acid bath and leave the 
fibers as strong as before. 


Heating by Refrigeration. One of the 
enticing possibilities of physics is a re- 
frigeration machine whose cold end is 
out of doors and whose condenser in- 
doors is used for heating. Just as a 
regular refrigerating machine pumps 
heat out of the cool chamber and into 
the surrounding air, the reversed ma- 
chine pumps heat from a cold out of 
doors into the house. The advantage is 
that several times as much heat is avail- 
able in the house than would be pro- 
duced if the electric power consumed 
were merely used in an electric heater. 
This idea has now been utilized suc- 
cessfully to supply heat in a two-story 
office building in California. Probably 
this will lead to its use elsewhere where 
electric power is cheap. 


Deleafing Rose Bushes. Ethylene 
causes the leaves of rose bushes ready 
for shipment to fall off without injuring 
the plants for subsequent growth. This 
is important to rose shippers. Ethy- 
lene is one of the constituents of coal 
gas, but the source of the gas used for 
this purpose is ripe apples. The rose 
bushes are put in an air-tight room 
with a bushel of apples, which supply 
safely enough gas to cause the leaves 
to drop within a few days. The process, 
developed at Oregon State College, 





leaves the plants in much better con- 
dition than if the leaves fall through 
drying or cold. 


Newsprint from Pine. Long forecast, 
the manufacture of newsprint paper 
from the prolific pines of America’s 
Gulf Coast is at last an actuality. Pro- 
duction at Herty, Tex., is at the rate of 
150 tons a day. Thus another long re- 
search bears fruit in furthering Amer- 
ica’s independence of other sources of 
an essential commodity. 


Something New for Printers. Ordi- 
nary printing ink dries on the paper by 
a variety of chemical and physical proc- 
esses all hastened by heat. With news- 
papers printed on fast rotary presses, 
the printed sheet is heated to speed up 
the drying. The new cold-set ink is 
melted on the press and dries instantly 
on touching the cold paper. 
have been run much faster in experi- 
ments with the new ink, and much finer 
halftones, giving clearer pictures, can 
be used than is now possible. 


Presses 


Colored Rustproofing. By having 
similar nuts or bolts colored differently, 
workmen on automobile-assembly lines 
can easily pick the right piece the first 
time. Since the coloring and rustproof- 
ing operations are combined, the added 
cost is trivial. 


Color Music. New interest in color 
harmonies fitted with organ music is 
stimulated by the use of the synthetic 
resin “Lucite” in the design of a church 
altar. Colored lights are _ projected 
through the resins and changed to har- 
monize with the tones of the organ. 
The effect produced by the combination 
of an altar of glass bricks, an altar 
screen of synthetic resin rods, and an 
aluminum reflecting background is re- 
ported to be delightful. The extreme 
transparency of the rods enables them 
to assume all degrees of color value re- 
quired by the harmony. 


NO AIRMAIL service 
because your town is 
without an airport? 
“Sky hooks” now aid 
many communities in 
their problem. The 
fiber-nosed sack 
is picked up on the 
fly—and then into 
the airplane it goes. 
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Rotary Lands at While almost every 


Plymouth Rock new Rotary Club cel- 
ebrates a charter 


night, the one held recently by the Club 
at PLYMOUTH, MAss., bore special signi- 
ficance, for here was the site of the first 
permanent settlement by Europeans in 
New England. More than 400 Rotarians 
and guests representing 30 Clubs at- 
tended the ceremonies. 


Clubs Do ‘Good Countless are the 


Turns’ for Scouts “2004 turns” which 
Boy Scouts do Ro- 


tarians, assisting them with conferences, 
parades, expositions, and other projects. 
Many Rotarians, knowing well the spirit 
of this Scout motto of helpfulness, are 
doing “good turns” for Scouts. Here are 
some samples recently reported: The 
Rotary Club of DENTON, TEx., is provid- 
ing a troop with a home of its own at 
an approximate cost of $1,250. . . . Hon- 
OLULU, Hawall, Rotarians have given 





CHATTING with Arthur Lavell, Chairman of 
the Wenatchee, Wash., Rotary Club’s hobby 
fair, is the city’s apple-festival “queen.” 


great impetus to the Scouting move- 
ment, and have spent $2,500 for a per- 
manent camp. ... Maul, Hawau, Ro- 
tarians have done much to encourage 
Girl Scouting, underwriting four build- 
ings at a girls’ camp costing approxi- 
mately $1,000. 


Fete Wrestlers of The State champion- 


Mat and Gallery ship wrestling team 
of the Sr. FRANCIs, 


Kans., High School was entertained at a 
recent luncheon of the local Rotary 
Club. Fun and fellowship came to a 
peak with the presentation of “letters” 
to the “bleacher wrestling team” of Ro- 
tarians and the awarding of a loving 
cup to the team’s “captain.” He hadn’t 
lost a match from his bleacher seat all 
season! 


At least 100 young- 
sters from poorer 
homes in PIuRA, 
PERU, are starting school with full “tum- 
mies” these mornings. The Rotary Club 
of Piura is seeing to that, having raised 
$1,440 to provide breakfasts for them. 


Fuller ‘Tummies,' 
Happier Children 
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A little news magazine of and for Rotary 


The Club plans to extend the program 
by an appeal to the Government... . 
Relief organizations of PEKING, CHINA, 
will benefit by $3,200 as a result of a 
recent guest-night program staged by 
Rotarians. 


This Small Club Evidence that small- 


Does a Big Job er Clubs can “do big 
things” is the record 


of the 33-member Rotary Club of WoL- 
cott, N. Y. Here’s a sample: six rural- 
urban dinner meetings since 1929; 
sponsorship of a Boy Scout troop and a 
Scouting survey; initiation of a high- 
school bank, which the school has taken 
over; organization of a boys’ employ- 
ment bureau; annual community father- 
and-son banquets; occupational - guid- 
ance visits by high-school boys; spon- 
sorship of a cemetery cleanup; organiza- 
tion of a chamber of commerce; provi- 
sion for office for a county health nurse; 
community Halloween parties; a benefit 
entertainment which raised $360 for 
crippled children. 


Salutations to 23 Heartiest congratula- 
New Clubs! tions to 23 Rotary 
Clubs recently ad- 
mitted to membership in Rotary Inter- 
national: Kongens Lyngby, Denmark; 
Lidképing, Sweden; Grand Ledge, 
Mich.; Paso de Los Toros, Uruguay; 
Dolores, Uruguay; San Carlos, Uru- 
guay; Singleton, Australia; Barnard 
Castle, England; Bussum, The Nether- 
lands; Hardinsburg, Ky.; Clinton, Mich; 
Botucatu, Brazil; Lyons, N. Y.; Ayacu- 
cho, Argentina; Castillos, Uruguay; 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras; Pirassununga, 
Brazil; Boynton, Fla.; Graham, N. C.; 
Elkton, Mich.; Poteet, Tex.; Leaside, 
Ont., Canada; and Grand Prairie, Tex. 


They Were There, Surprise feature of a 


Yet They Weren't recent meeting of 
the Owosso, MICH., 


Rotary Club was a five-minute address 
by Rotary’s Founder, Paul P. Harris, 
following an introduction by Interna- 
tional Secretary Chesley R. Perry, who 
“were there” though miles away. A long- 
distance telephone call and amplifier did 
the trick. The two men talked from CuI- 
caGo, and the response was made by 
District Governor Henry A. Nordheim, 
of Owosso—also via the long-distance 
wires. 


Orchids for the Secretaries of Ro- 
Distaff Side tarians in CORNING, 


N. Y., were given the 
spotlight recently when their “bosses” 
entertained them at a unique Club 
luncheon. Miss Stella Willins, one of 
the world’s most expert typists, enter- 
tained with speed tests and typewriter 
stunts. ... Music, stunts, and _ barbe- 
cued chicken contributed to the gayety 
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of the intercity ladies’ night held re. 
cently by the RicHMonD, TEx., Rotary 
Club. . . . Tables arranged to represent 
a Rotary emblem with a spraying foun. 
tain in the “hub” enhanced the colorful 
ladies’ night held recently by Larepo, 
Tex., Rotarians. A well-known radio 
singer presented a delightful program of 
song. 


What'm | Bid for Fifteen dollars con- 


This Fat Cackler2 tributed by Warez, 
MaAss., Rotarians set 


up a group of 4-H Club boys in the 
poultry business, buying them a flock 
of day-old chicks. But that was only 
the beginning. Months later the lads 
auctioned off their matured hens and 
roosters at a Club meeting, and pocketed 
$45.37. This year WarE Rotarians plan 
to assist a calf-raising project. 


Bury Main Street Some _ businessmen 


Strife in Gravy still fear, fight, or 
frustrate their com- 


petitors, but Rotarians of SPRINGFIELD, 
Mo., feel differently about them. The 
Club puts a Rotary principle to work 
by staging a “competitor’s day’—when 
each Rotarian brings a business or pro- 
fessional competitor to the Club meet- 
ing as a guest. 


Take Skyways to Twenty members 


Intercity Meet and a guest of the 
MONTEREY, CALIF., Ro- 


tary Club established a unique record 
for their State when they chartered a 
plane and flew 154 miles to Fresno, 
Cauir., to greet International Presi- 
dent Walter D. Head at an intercity 
meeting. 

To report further on intercity meet- 
ings—Major General Smedley D. Butler, 
an honorary ARDMORE, Pa., Rotarian, 
was guest speaker at an intercity meet- 
ing sponsored by ASHLAND, Pa., Ro- 
tarians, which was attended by 60 mem- 
bers of near-by Clubs. General Butler 
denounced war at a Rotary-sponsored 
public meeting that same evening, held 





ONE HUNDRED blind persons in Manila, The 
Philippines, walk with less fear since receiv- 
ing white and black canes from Rotarians. 
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to raise funds for an ambulance and a 
public skating-rink ice machine. 
Following membership held in the Iota, 
Kans., Rotary Club, Harold L. Kelley 
moved to NEODESHA, KANs., where he be- 
came a Club member. To do him honor 
and express their admiration, Rotarians 
of the two Clubs féted him at an inter- 
city meeting. 

Ten Rotary Clubs of District 174 (New 
York) attended a recent “Governor’s 
area meeting.” Present were repre- 
sentatives of the Bronx, HAsTINGs, 
LARCHMONT, MAMARONECK, MOUNT VER- 
NON, NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK, SCARs- 
DALE, STATEN ISLAND, and YONKERS Clubs 
to hear District Governor Charles S. 
Morris’ address. 

Approximately 200 Rotarians from 20 
eastern and central Illinois communities 
attended an intercity meeting sponsored 
by the Rotary Club of CHARLEsTON, ILL., 
which celebrated “three generations” of 
Rotary. The Clubs of Paris, CHARLESTON, 
and OAKLAND, ILL., represent the genera- 
tions of founding. The speaker was 
Robert E. Lee Hill, President of Rotary 
International in 1934-35. Clyde R. 
Hoey, Governor of North Carolina, was 
the speaker at an intercity meeting held 
under the auspices of the WaApDEssBoro, 
N. C., Rotary Club and attended by 320 
Rotarians and guests from five counties. 
Clubs represented included ALBEMARLE, 
MoNROE, ROCKINGHAM, TROY, and WADEs- 
BORO. 

More Birthdays A special section in 
Celebrated a local newspaper 
honored the 24th 


birthday of the BERKELEY, CALIF., Rotary 
Club. . . . A beautiful historical booklet 
was distributed by LEwIsTown, Pa., Ro- 
tarians on the occasion of their 18th an- 
niversary. . Cicero, ILL., Rotarians 
took an inventory of activities at their 
20th féte. A special edition of a lo- 
cal newspaper featured the 20th mile- 
stone of the MANSFIELD, OHIO, Rotary 
Club. . . . Members of the SALEM, OREG., 
Club celebrated their 20th birthday with 
a special program. Martha Raye, 


motion-picture actress, was among the 
guests at the fifth-anniversary meeting 
of the ATTLEBORO, Mass., Club. 


Two Rotary Interna- 


No Boundary on 
tional ‘‘welcome’”’ 


Their Friendships 


signs were recently 
placed at the Thousand Islands Inter- 
national Bridge by members of the ALEx- 
ANDRIA Bay, N. Y., Rotary Club, which 
Signalized the event with an intercity 
meeting. Ceremonies were held in the 
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“loaded with presents” and full of 
goodies. A member of the Club trar 

ported the children on the electric cars 
of his line, providing another adven 
ture. ... Members of the Rotary Club 
of MALINEs, BELGIUM, are assisting an or- 


phanage by surveying job possibilities 
for orphans reaching an age when they 
will be leaving the institution \ 


family of four orphaned children is be 
ing cared for by the Rotary Club of 
Nis, YUGOSLAVIA. ... Novi Sap, YwuGo- 
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LOVELY “senoritas” and gallant “dons,” clad in the colorful costumes of Latin-American 
peoples, dance at the gay “fiesta held by members of the Kalispell, Mont., Rotary Club 


Canadian customs building midway be- 
tween the American and Canadian spans 
of the bridge. Mutual invitations to 
visit in each of the countries were ex- 
changed. Among Rotary Clubs repre- 
sented were those of Prescott, SMITHS 
FALLS, GANANOQUE, and KINGSTON, Of ON- 
TARIO; and CLAYTON, WATERTOWN, and 
ALEXANDRIA Bay, on the American side. 


Dull Orphan Life Life is dull in an 


Takes on Luster “orphan asylum,”’ 
Rotarians of Toxyo, 


JAPAN, recognize. To “do something 
about it” they took 350 tots on an outing 
to a park, where the youngsters had a 
good romp. Late in the afternoon they 
were returned to the orphanage — 
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RIDE ‘EM COWBOY! Smiling isn't easy when one is handicapped, but these members of the 
New York Rotary Club’s Crippled Children’s Class learn to laugh their way back to health. 
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SLAVIA, Rotarians are helping to support 
a home for apprentices and a Red Cross 
children’s home, and are providing 


clothes to needy school children. 


Helping Youth to Among many reports 
Find Itself reaching this depart 

ment concerning a 
tivities for youth are two received re 
cently from Massachusetts. FircuHsure 
Rotarians took 35 youngsters each week 
for a month to a university occupa 
tional-guidance series, while the Youth 
Service Committee of the SouTHBRIDGE 
Rotary Club staged a “vocations insti- 
tute.” Thirty-nine vocations were cov- 
ered by speakers and discussion groups 
‘ Particularly interested in youth 
problems is the Rotary Club of Opens! 
DENMARK. Teachers and prominent citi 
zens were invited recently to he: 
five talks on “What is needed in the fit 
ting of children and youth to overcome 
the difficulties of life today.” 


r 


Stock in Boys Boys continue to be 


Still Preferred a gilt-edge invest- 
ment for Rotary 


Clubs, which include them in their pro 
grams in a variety of ways. Rotarians 
of GREENVILLE, S. C., for example, spon- 
sor a boys’ choir directed by a Rotarian, 
while members of the PENN Yan, N. Y., 
Club sponsor a youth at the Boys State 
Summer camp. 

New York, N. Y., Rotarians have ar 
extensive program which has provided 
aptitude tests: for three crippled boys, 
formation of two Junior Achievement 
Companies at a cost of $600, contribu 
tion of $2,536 for a year’s operation of 
a youth center, use of a swimming pool 
by crippled youngsters, and a job-place 
ment bureau. 

A “Rotary Polytechnic,” which trains 
boys in manual and technical work, is 
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sponsored by the Vancouver, B. C., CAN 
ADA, Club. . .. Five hundred boys are 
enjoying the program of a Rotary spon- 
sored Boys’ Club in CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Another Club project is the operation of 
a Rotary camp during the Summer, 
which is available to schools, churches, 
and other organizations 

\ basketball tournament was held re- 
cently under auspices of the WATERBURY, 
Vi., Rotary Club. The Club also spon- 
sors a thriving Boy Scout : 
Each month the special guest of the 
CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y., Rotary Club is a 
high-school honor student. To climax 
his visits, the student is called upon to 


troop 


give his impression of Rotary. 
Many New Hampshire 
either serve on the board or 
the New Hampshire Golden Rule Farm 
Homes Association for underprivileged 
junior base- 


Rotarians 


support 


boys. Sponsorship of 
ball and football is but one activity of 
the Rotary Club of DRUMRIGHT, OKLA. 
This Club also entertains a monthly 
high-school guest, and cooperates with 
the local Lions Club in sending a boy 
to a training school in Prorta, ILL. 


You’ve heard of Ro- 
tary - sponsored lec- 


They Know the 
Scriptures Better 


tures on business 
conditions, international understanding, 
and city planning. Now add a Bible 
study series. Such was held under the 
auspices of SANTA Monica, CALir., Ro- 
tarians for six months with an average 
attendance of 750 persons. Active co- 
Operation was given by wives of Ro- 
tarians, schools, churches, civic clubs, 
and the city board of education. A uni- 
versity professor directed the _ series, 
which was titled The Bible in Modern 
Rotarians of GREELEY, 


Conditions. 
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CoLo., recently attended services in a 
group in a church where a Club member 
is pastor. 


Among busy Clubs 
recently brought to 
the attention of your 
Rotary reporter is the one in THREE 
Rivers, TEX. Activities include donation 
of $500 to light a softball field, con- 
tribution of $125 for school playground 
equipment, creation of a student loan 
fund, sponsorship of a campaign to raise 
$1,800 to light a football field, contribu- 
tion of $50 to a fund of $100 to clean 
up the city, and an annual community 
Christmas tree for underprivileged 
youngsters. To the wife of a THREE 
Rivers Rotarian is this department in- 
debted for this welcomed bit of home- 
town loyalty. 


A Rotary Wife 
Boosts a Club 


Finding a new mean- 
ing in Rotary’s prin- 
ciple of service, Ro- 
tarians of many countries are meeting 
the challenge of war’s_ stringencies. 
Scores of Clubs are active in spreading 
cheer among soldiers, providing them 
with clothing, and assisting their fam- 
ilies back home. 

Examples of this work include the 
following: donation of shoes and under- 
clothing for soldiers by LUCERNE, Switz- 
ERLAND, Rotarians, who have provided 
180 francs’ worth of shirt material for a 
local sewing school. Collection and 
distribution of books to soldiers by the 
Lyon, FRANCE, Club. Publication 
and distribution of air-raid protection- 
procedure pamphlets by the MALInEs, 
BELGIUM, Rotary Club. 

Support of a committee which ad- 
ministers to needy soldiers’ families 
by NANTES, FRANCE, Rotarians. ... Do- 
nation of coal and fish to needy families 
of soldiers by members of the OsTEND, 
BELGIUM, Club. . Contribution by 
TouRNAI, BELGIUM, Rotarians of a radio 
to a company of soldiers commanded by 
a fellow member. 

Creation of a soldiers’ welfare commit- 
tee by ZuRICH, SWITZERLAND, Rotarians, 
who have placed 18,237 Swiss francs at 
its disposal. . . . “Adoption” of ten sol- 
diers by the Rotary Club of LE Havre, 
FRANCE, Which sent each a money order 
for 50 francs. Entertainment of 
sons of Rotarians in service by LEIDEN, 
THE NETHERLANDS, Rotarians. 

Distribution of warm clothing and 


Rotarians Ease 
War's Stringency 
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other necessities by CHARLEROI, BELGIUM 
Rotarians to 1,200 needy 
daughters of soldiers and others. 
Publication of a monthly bulletin o1 
Club activities and “doings” of members 
by BESANCON, FRANCE, Rotarians, whic! 
is sent to mobilized members. 
“Adoption” of crew members of boats 
by the LowEsToFrT, SLOUGH, and WINDso! 
& ETON, ENGLAND, Rotary Clubs. . . . Gift 
of 2,000 francs to the Franco-Libanian 
BEIRUT, LEBANON, Ro 


Sons and 


Red Cross by 
tarians. 
Organization by NELSON, NEW ZEALAND, 
Rotarians of a Vigilance Committee 
which will help carry on the businesses 
of mobilized Club members and non 
members. Collection and distribu 





Current Rotary Events 


April 27—Investment Committee will 
meet. 

April 28-30—Finance Committee will 
hold Chicago meeting. 

May 25-30—Chicago meeting of the 
Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
national. 

May 31—"President's Special” train 
will leave Chicago for Miami, Fla., and 
the Convention (tentative). 

June 6—S.S. Nieuw Amsterdam will 
sail from New York for Havana. 

June 6—S.S. Kungsholm will leave New 


York for Havana. 











tion of clothing for distressed seamen 
by the Rotary Clubs of Reapinc and 
GREAT YARMOUTH, ENGLAND. Making 
up and sending of “comfort bags” to sol 
diers by wives of Tokyo, JAPAN, Ro- 
tarians. 

Establishment of a book and maga 
zine service by ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND, Ro- 
tarians. Presentation of an enter- 
tainment for “600 men and women in 
uniform” by Rotarians of CHESHUNT & 
WALTHAM ABBEY, ENGLAND. Staging 
of a concert for troops by EDINBURGH, 
ScoTLAND, Rotarians. 

“Giving up” of one package of cig- 
arettes a week by members of the Ex- 
ETER, ENGLAND, Rotary Club, the money 
going into a fund to operate a social 
club for troops. Sending of games 
and reading material to soldiers by 
GATESHEAD-UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND, Rotar- 
ians. 

Opening by PLyMouTH, ENGLAND, Ro- 
tarians of a Rotary Services Club, where 
soldiers may attend concerts and play 
recreational games. Donation of 


FASCINATED Alices and Johnnies in Wonderland were 500 orphans attending the Providence, 
R. I., Ice Follies as guests of Rotarians. The clown on skates drew many “Ohs!" and “Ahs!” 
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gramophone records, stoves, lamps, and 
other “small comforts” by RucBy, ENc- 
LAND, Rotarians for soldiers. . . . Assist- 
ance of THIRSK, ENGLAND, Rotarians in 
establishing a Y.M.C.A. center for 
troops. 

Other activities among Rotary Clubs 
in Great Britain and Ireland include 
evacuees’ clubs, blood-transfusion cen- 
ters, first-aid classes, hostels, and letter- 
writing assistance to evacuated young: 
sters who wish to correspond with their 
parents. 

A recent Club bulletin from Kaunas, 
LITHUANIA, @iscloses the fact that Rotary 
attendance has gained “in spite of the 
events of recent times.” Club members 
are finding new meaning in Rotary’s 
principle of service. 

Many are the Rotary Clubs which con- 
tinue to support Finnish relief funds. 
Members of the Corva.uis, Orec., Club 
contributed $50, voting to hold a month- 
ly 25-cent luncheon with 35 cents per 
member going to the Hoover Finnish 
Relief Fund. ... Rotarians of SAN Pr- 
pro SULA, Honpuras, collected $65 and 
dispatched it to Rotary’s Central Office 
in Chicago to be forwarded for Finnish 
relief purposes. ... Thirty-three Swedish 
Rotary Clubs have contributed 30,323 
kronen, of which 13,019 kronen has been 
forwarded to Finland. In addition, 
1,000 crowns’ worth of woolen goods has 
been purchased. On advice of Governor 
Marcus Tollet, of Rotary District 69 
(Finland), 16,303 kronen is being held 
in Sweden to help Finns in Finland and 
Sweden. 


Roll Out New Bus A bus which had 


_..and Ambulance Peen in use for 17 

vears as a service to 
orphanages, homes for the aged, and 
boys’ clubs was recently replaced by 
the Rotary Club of WaAsuHincTon, D. C. 
The old bus had travelled 150,000 miles 
and had carried 133,846 persons on 5,224 
trips without a single accident! ... Ro- 
tarians of MILForD, DEL., initiated a suc- 
cessful campaign to raise $2,500 to pur- 
chase a hospital ambulance (see cut). 


See Rose Bowl Front-row seats at 


Game at Luncheon the famous Rose 
Bowl football game 


in California were held by members of 
the BrRisToL, VA.-TENN., Rotary Club re- 
cently without leaving the fellowship of 
their luncheon tables. Movies of the 
game were shown, with two participants 
from the University of Tennessee acting 
as commentators. 


Movie Scrapbook A wise Chinese once 
of Club at Work said that one picture 

is worth 10,000 
words. Concurring, Rotarians of Co- 
SHOCTON, OHIO, plan to tell the story of 
their Club in pictures—and movies at 
that! A “Rotary Reel” will show 
luncheon meetings and various activi- 
ties, and, when completed, will be avail- 
able to other Rotary Clubs. 


Coast Rotarians It was a proud day 


‘Follow the Sea’ for half a dozen 
members of the 


Quincy, Mass., Rotary Club when the 
Wasp, new United States Navy aircraft 
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ROTARIANS of Milford, Del., initiated a campaign to buy this $2,500 public ambulance. 
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DESPITE help from Peterborough, N. H., Rotarians, this incubator baby (left) died. . Ro- 
tarians of Garden City, Kans., prepare (right) a benefit luncheon to aid an iron-lung fund. 
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THE ROTARY Club of Wahpeton, No. Dak., poses with iron lung secured under its sponsorship. 
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GALA WAS the international-night féte held by the Rotary Club of Bacolod, The Philippines. 
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carrier, was launched and towed down C. Heimer. of the United States Coast tary Club of Acaputco, MExico, aboard 


the Fore River. They’d had a part in Guard cutter Itasca, a member of the his boat for a meeting—probably the 
its construction. One member of the San Dieco, Cair.. Rotary Club, uses his first meeting of a Club aboard a Govern- 
Club was general manager of the ship ship to spread international goodwill. In ment vessel of another country. Re- 
yard for years. . . . Commander Roger 1937 Commander Heimer invited the Ro- cently the experience was _ repeated, 


with 16 Rotarians and six guests pres- 
ent. 


Hear Business The employer and 


Cares and Cures the employee lent 
sympathetic ears to 


each other’s point of view when Ro- 
tarians of District 147 (portion of Illi 
nois) recently staged the second annual 
Rotary Business Relations Conference 
at the University of Chicago. For two 
days the 60-odd men in attendance 
thought, talked, and lived the confer- 
ence theme—better employer-employee 
relationships. (See cut, left.) 

Among speakers was James B. Carey, 
Washington, D. C., national secretary 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 








CANDID-CAMERA shot of some of the leaders at Rotary Business Conference in Chicago: (left tions (CIO), who praised Rotarians us 
to right) George Treadwell, Secretary, Chicago Rotary Club; National Secretary James B. “ahead of their times” in seeking a solu- 
Carey, of the CIO, Dr. A. P. Haake, managing director of The National Association of Furni- tion to industial strife through mutual 
ture Manufacturers: and Richard E. Vernor, of the Chicago Rotary Club, presiding officer. Serle ap 


understanding. Other speakers included 
Guy E. Reed, vice-president of the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, CHICAGO; 
James L. Kraft, president of the Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corporation, CHICAGO; 
Carl F. Huth, dean of University Col 
lege, University of Chicago; Lynn W 
Beman, CuHiIcaGco labor counsel; Dr. A\l- 
fred P. Haake, managing director of The 

National Association of Furniture Manu- t 
facturers, CHicaco; Professor Russell J. 
Greenly, chairman of the trade and in- 
dustrial education department of Pur- 
due University; and B. M. Stewart, di 
rector of research, Industrial Relations 
Counsellors, Inc., of NEw York. 





‘Old-Timers’ Have Colorful yarns of the 
Their Day West’s infancy were 
spun at a recent 
meeting of the Canton, So. DaK., Rotary 
Club when a number of “old-timers” 
were féted as guests. Their years of 
residence in the State totalled approx- 
imately 2,400, with the average going 
over 50 years. Several of the pioneers 
entered the Dakotas in 1872, 17 years 
before the territory gained statehood. 
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STRONG contender for municipal-league laurels at Coronado, Calif., is the Rotary Club's 
sparkling softball team, which finished the 1939 season only two games out of first place. 


Lest They Forget Upon the office walls 
the Day, the Men of Monson, Mass., Ro- 

tarians hang attrac- 
tive Club calendars which remind them 
of meeting days and fellow Club mem- 
bers. Cleverly worked out in a Rotary * 
emblem is a roster of the entire Club. 


From ‘Ski Level’ Two Rotary Clubs in 
to ‘Sea Level’ the State of Wash- 

ington—TacoMa and i 
Sum@ER—contributed materially to the 
success of the recent annual Daffodil 
Féte of Puyallup Valley. Honoring the 
vast bulb industry of the State, the festi- 
val was a “ski level” to “sea level” 
event, including both skiing on majestic P 
Mt. Rainier and a yacht regatta on 
Puget Sound. ... Rotarians of FRep- 
ERICKSBURG, VA.—home of the Washing- 
tons and other early American patriots 
—are furnishing manpower for commit- 
tees sponsoring the Rappahannock Val- 
ley Garden Club’s tour of 100 homes and 
gardens in late April. 
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YIPPEE! Monte Montana, famed rodeo performer, swings a rope as he rides his pinto pony 
into the annual “chuck wagon" party staged by members of the Tucson, Ariz., Rotary Club. 
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a the Stork. Some kind of a 
speed record for a Rotarian medico was 
“hung up” recently by Dr. W. L. Drxon, 
of Cyril, Okla. While sponsoring a Ro- 
tary program one evening, Dr. DIxon 
was called upon to make an obstetrical 
call. Make it he did, delivering a 9%- 
pound boy and getting back to the Club 
meeting in time to finish his part in 
the program! 


Pioneering. Fighting a blinding 
snowstorm for 210 miles, Henry A. 
NoRDHEIM, Of Owosso, Mich., Governor 
of District 152, and his faithful wife, 
who relieved him “at the wheel,” won 
a race against Old Father Time to or- 
ganize a new Rotary Club in Elkton, 
Mich., on Rotary’s 35th birthday. All 
details of the organization were com- 
pleted by midnight despite the rigors 
of pioneering. 


Winner Gives All. 
now know, ROTARIAN SIDNEY ECKSTEIN, 
of Hartford, Conn., won the $3 prize 
awarded by THE Rotarian for the best 
letter on J. C. ASPLEY’s article, Be 
Thankful for Your Competitors (March 
issue). When RotTarRIAN ECKSTEIN re- 
ceived his check, he endorsed it over 
to his Club’s Secretary for the “Do Good 
Chest”—“a very worth-while activity of 
the Hartford Rotary Club.” 


As many readers 


Going Up! A recent report shows 
that 11,118 persons have indicated a de- 
sire to attend Rotary’s 1940 Convention 
in Havana, and the figure is still going 
up. Of these, 2,221 want to take a ten- 
day cruise out of New York; 1,855 like 


the 16-day cruise; 2,109 prefer boat 
travel from New Orleans, La., or Gal- 


veston, Tex.; 3,867 would like to arrive 
via boats from Florida; and 1,066 think 
it would be fun to fly to “The Pear! of 
the Antilles.” Four luxury liners will 
sail for Havana from New York City on 
June 6, while other sailings are sched- 
uled from San Francisco, Calif., and 
Houston and Galveston, Tex. Six sail- 
ings have been arranged from Miami, 
Fla., beginning June 1. 


For Hole-in-Oners. Here’s incentive 
for golfers! To every Rotarian mashie 
manipulator who makes a _ hole-in-one 
as reported by THE ROTARIAN, PHILIP A. 
FEINER, President of the Rotary Club of 
Providence, R. I., presents a box of “shu- 
spikes.” So—if you make a hole-in-one 
—be sure to dispatch the harrowing de- 
tails, plus a portrait photo of yourself, 
to THE RorTarIAN. 


Youngest ‘Century Man’? Is PETER 
F. YEIsLEy, of Nazareth, Pa., the young- 
est Rotarian with 100 consecutive meet- 
ings? He'd like to know. ROoTARIAN 
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YEISLEY was 25 years old on February 
18, and hit his record the following day 
Yes, he’s younger than most Rotarians, 
but he’s active—serving his Club as a 
Board member, as Chairman of the In 
ternational Relations and Music Com. 
mittees, and as song leader. 


A Handshake per Mile. Back to his 
office in Chicago recently came Rotary’s 
international President, WaLrer  D. 
Heap, after a six-week Rotary tour 
throughout the West. PRresipENT ITEAD 
travelled 6,000 miles, shook hands with 





PRESIDENT and Mrs. Walter D. Head ‘play 
Indian” as guests of San Antonio, Tex., Ro- 
tarians at an intercity ladies’ night party. 
at least 6,000 persons, and gave 39 
speeches in 18 States, meeting with a 
number of Clubs in joint sessions. Larg- 
est of the audiences he faced was in Los 
Angeles, Calif., 1,400 men at- 
tended a luncheon. In Springfield, 
Ill., to address the Rotary Club there, 
PRESIDENT HEAD laid a wreath on the 
tomb of Abraham Lincoln. 


where 


Bulgarian Cabinet. In the new Cab- 
inet of Dr. BocpAN PHILoFF, Premier of 
Bulgaria, are four members of the Sofia 
Rotary Club: Dosri BosiLorr, Minister 
of Finance; Pror. Dr. SLAVTCHO ZAGo- 
ROFF, Minister of Commerce; PETER Ga- 


BROVSKY, Minister of the Interior and 
Public Health; and Ivan Poporr, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. In former 


Cabinets Rotary also was represented 
by Dr. N. P. NIKOLAEFF, Pror. Dr. D. 
ATANASOFF, Pror. Dr. JOSEPH FADENHEHT, 
Marko RIASKOFF, STOITCHO MOCHANOFF, 
and NIKOLA NEDEFF. 


Information, Please. [In Long Beach, 
Calif., there’s an inquisitive Rotarian 
who would like to know a lot of things 
about other Rotarians. He’s A. M. (Arr) 
LOCKHART, past member of Rotary’s 
Magazine Committee, and he has given 
THE HOBBYHORSE GROOM a “batch” of 
questions that clamor for answer. For 
instance: “What Rotarian would con- 


fess that he’s an expert at sewing, knit- 
crocheting? Who are song 
writers and Club poet laureates? Which 
Rotarian has driven an automobile the 
most number of miles Any Rotarians 
making hooked rugs? Who has changed 
number of 


ting, or 


9 


classifications the greatest 
times? How many Rotarians pilot their 
own planes? How many speed 
boats and yachts?” More of 
LOCKHART’s questions will appeat 
month, meanwhile, why not 
your answers to the 
Groom, in care of the 
Hitching Post? 


have 
ROTARIAN 
next 
send 
above to THI 
Hobbyhorse 


but, 


Tribute. 
trait of FouNDER Pau! 
February cover of THE ROTARIAN Was 
ROTARIAN Dr. J. W. Torsert, of Marlin, 
Tex., that he fashioned this poem: 


So impressed by the por- 
P. Harris on the 


/ like the kindly, friendly face 
Of Paul, like one of old; 
He's won within our hearts a place 
Vore precious than our gold, 

That stirs us on to nobler deeds 

To ineet mankind's most crying needs 

Pereira Is Nominee. Formal declara- 
tion that RoTarRiIAN ARMANDO DE ARRUDA 
Pereira, of the Rotary Club of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, is the President-Nominee 
has been made by INTERNATIONAL PRESI- 
DENT WALTER D. HeEAbp. ROTARIAN PEREIRA 
was nominated for the Presidency of 
Rotary International in 1940-41 by the 
Presidential Nominating Committee in 
January. 

There have been no other 
tions made by member Clubs 

Actively interested in Rotary since 
becoming a member of the Sao Paulo 
Rotary Club in 1931, Rorartan PEeREIRA 
served his Club as Secretary for the 
years 1952-34 and as President for 1934- 
35. He was a member of the Resolu- 
tions Committee of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 1934-35; Governor of old Dis- 
trict 72 in 1935-36: Director and Second 
Vice-President of Rotary International, 
1937-88; and a member of the Magazine 
Rotary International, 


nomina- 


Committee of 

1937-38. 
ROTARIAN 

Paulo, 


born in Sao 
Polytechnie 


PEREIRA 
studied at the 


was 
and 


School of Sao Paulo, Seafield Park Col- 
England, 


lege in sirmingham (Eng- 











THE PRESIDENT-NOMINEE, Rotarian Pereira. 
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land) University, and New York 
(U.S. A.) University. He is director of 
the Institute of Engineering of Sao 
Paulo; vice-president of the Federation 
of Industries of Sao Paulo; secretary 
of the Association of Commerce of Sao 
Paulo; a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers; Fellow of 
f Arts, London; and 


the Royal Society ¢ 
a member of several special and civic 
organizations 

Since 1925 ROTARIAN PEREIRA has been 
industrial director of Ceramica Sao 
Caetano, of Sao Paulo. His Rotary 
classification is tile and brick manu- 


facturing 


Chronicle. It isn’t unusual for a Ro- 
tary Club to compile a special edition of 
its Club publication or an attractive 
little booklet on the occasion of an an- 








HE WAS "92 years young,” so fellow Rotar- 
ians of De Pere, Wis., presented Howard A. 
Talbot with this flickering birthday cake. 


niversary. But the Rotary Club of At- 
lanta, Ga., went this custom one better 
by publishing a 377-page book, Rotary in 
Atlanta, compiled by RoTarRiANn IvAN AL- 
LEN. Printed on “slick” paper and linen- 
bound, the volume is illustrated by pho- 
tos and incidents which chronicle 25 
years of Rotary in Atlanta 


Officer Selections. The time for se- 
lecting officers for Rotary Clubs is at 
hand again, and Nominating Commit- 
tees will be faced with problems of 
picking the right men to carry on im- 
portant projects. To assist these Com- 
mittees, the Chicago office of the Secre- 
tariat has prepared two helpful papers, 
available on request. They are The Ro- 
tary Club President—His Qualifications, 
His Duties, His Rewards (File 120) and 
The Secretary of a Rotary Club—His 
Qualifications, His Duties, His Rewards 
(File 121). 


Institute and Assembly. For a week 
prior to Rotary’s Convention, June 9 to 
14, in Havana, Cuba, “present, past, and 
future Rotary International officers” 
will be attending either the Interna- 
tional Assembly or Institute. Members 
of the Board of Directors, who will meet 
in Chicago on May 25, and other officers 
and Rotarians will leave Chicago on a 
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“President’s Special” train, tentatively 
scheduled for May 31. The train is ex- 
pected to reach Miami, Fla., on June 1, 
to make direct connections with a boat, 
which will arrive in Havana the next 
afternoon. It is anticipated that 400 
persons will make up the boat party 
from Miami to Havana. 


Still Unique. Apparently, RoTARIAN 
Amos Bure, of Portland, Oreg., is the 
only “explorer” in Rotary. When AL- 
FRED P. PALMER, Of Brooklyn, N. Y., read 
an item in this department asking 
whether that were true, he remembered 
meeting a Danish Rotarian, LORENTZ 
PETER ELFRED FREUCHEN, alsO an ex- 
plorer. He wrote THE SCRATCHPAD MAN, 
who checked to find that ROoTARIAN 
F'REUCHEN had changed his classification 
to “literature—prose” before dropping 





out of membership in the Nakskov, 


Denmark, Club in 1935. So, ROTARIAN 
BurG seems to have his classification all 
to himself. 


Among Our Authors. So You're Col- 
lecting Stamps (Dodd, Mead, 1940, $2.50) 
is a new and remarkably readable book 
by MANNEL HAHN, President of the Win- 
netka, Ill., Rotary Club. See his hobby 
story on stamps in this issue, page 68, 
for a glimpse of how collectors are 
made. Recently elected to member- 
ship in the New York, N. Y., Rotary 
Club is Dr. PALUEL J. FLaGc, founder of 
the Society for the Prevention of As- 
phyxial Death and author of The Art of 
Anaesthesia (Lippincott, $6). . Three 
years of work and a study of 6,000 court 
cases went into the preparation of a 
new book by RoTaRiIAN HERMAN A. 
ScHMiIpT, of Forest, Miss., entitled Jn- 
teresting and Unusual Cases (Schmidt 
Publications). ... The 65 men who 
most influenced the evolution of the 
State of Mississippi are surveyed in Men 
of Spine in Mississippi (Dixie Press, 
Gulfport, Miss., $3.75), a new book by 
ROTARIAN CLAYTON RAND, of Gulfport, 
Miss. . . . Observations gleaned during 
two years at various jobs in North Am- 


erica are compiled in a book, Toward 
the Garden of the Gods, by RorTarian 
A. DE COUDEKERQUE-LAMBRECHT, of Dj 
eppe, France. Federal Accounting 
and Reporting, reprinted from _ ths 
March, 1940, Journal of Accountancy, is 
a new pamphlet by Rorarian Loy! 
Morey, of Urbana, IIl. ROTARIAD 
F. J. O. Coppincton, of Bradford, Eng 
land, is the author of The Young Of 
ficer’s Guide to Military Law (Gale and 
Polden, 2s. 6d.). 
Industrial Design (Me¢ 
Graw-Hill, 1940, $4.50) 
is the title of a new 
book by RoTARIAN 
HAROLD VAN DOREN, na 
tionally known indus 
trial stylist of Toledo, 
? Ohio. ... In his new 

book, Siedle Saga 
H. Van Doren (Knox Printing & Pub- 
lishing Company, Durban, South Africa 
7s. 6d.), ROTARIAN OTTO SIEDLE, Of Dur- 
ban, South Africa, Past Governor of 
District 55, includes a chapter on Ro- 
tary. 





Shift of Scene. Rotary International 
is not the only organization which has 
had to change its plans because of world 
conditions. The Girl Scouts, who 
planned an encampment this Summe: 
at Abelboden, Switzerland, have shifted 
the scene to Camp Andree, Pleasant: 
ville, N. Y. 

Humanitarian. Among the 7 million 
members in 3,700 chapters of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross are many Rotarians, 
serving in a variety of ways. Many, 
too, are the Clubs and individuals who 
have contributed financially to Red 
Cross funds which are sending med- 
ical and hospital supplies, medicine, 
and clothing to war regions to relieve 
suffering and deprivation. While this 
great humanitarian institution is not 
operating on the scale that it did in 
1914, it has dispatched more than $500,- 
000 for work in Poland alone. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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WHILE IN Washington, D. C., recently, Rotary’s Founder, Paul P. Harris, laid a wreath on 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier as three Washington Rotarians stood with heads uncovered. 
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The Latin word for “weekly” is “heb- 
domadal.” Just why Rotarians at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., chose it as a label for the 
Vocational Service questions they are 
wont to discuss at weekly luncheons 
is not recorded. Some wag, however, 
calling attention to the similarity of 
“hebdomadal” and “abdominal,” has 
suggested that the reason may be that 
thoroughly to explore the questions re- 
quires what has been termed intestinal 
fortitude. 

No matter. Nashville Rotarians find 
hebdomadal questions a useful device 
for provoking thoughtful discussion on 
relationships among business and pro- 
fessional men. Numerous other Clubs 
have taken up the idea, some in one 
way, others in another. In Nashville 
the technique is to publish a question 
in the Club publication and to post it on 
a sign which is hung conspicuously in 
the meeting room. Then, by lot, a mem- 
ber’s name is drawn, and he is obliged 
to state—and defend if required—his 
answer to the question. 

The questions? They run the gamut 
of ethics. The following, while not com- 
plete, are typical. They are worth study 
and contemplation by any man who 
draws his living from society, which is 
to say, all men. And here they are: 


Buyer-Seller 

If you have a customer who is in- 
clined to overbuy, do you call his at- 
tention to this danger or do you encour- 
age his tendency? 

If you have competitive bids on a par- 
ticular job, do you ever show one com- 
petitor’s bid to another bidder? 

To what extent is a newspaper re- 
sponsible for the truth of its advertise- 
ments? 

Is it fair to hold a seller to the terms 
of a long-time contract in a market with 
rising prices? 

Is the retailer obligated to pass on to 
the consumer the benefit of any fortu- 
nate purchases he may make? 

To what extent is it the tendency to- 
day to manufacture merchandise down 
to a price rather than up to a standard 
of service value? 

To what extent, if at all, is the mer- 
chant whose chief appeal is low prices 
fostering a customer habit which will 
before long seriously affect the mer- 
chant’s own business? 

Is it ethical for a merchant to refuse 
to make good on merchandise which is 
obviously defective, even though the 
merchandise was sold at a reduced price 
at a sale and the public was advised 
there would be no refunds or exchanges 
made? Why or why not? 

Should a price be subject to bargain- 
ing by buyer and seller? Why or why 
not? 

A businessman asks for quotations 
and after these nave been received from 
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several firms, a representative of one 
firm calls and, upon learning that his 
price is too high, reduces it. Is it ethical 
to place the order with him until his 
competitors have been given an equal 
privilege? Why or why not? 

A merchant is able to sell a certain 
article at a price well below the current 
market price and still make a fair profit. 
Is it ethical for him to advertise the 
article, for example, “$1 value, priced 
now 69 cents”? Why or why not? 

To what extent, if at all, is it ethical 
to make variation in the fees for one’s 
professional services according to the 
assumed ability of the client to pay? 

Is it ethical to charge cash and credit 
customers the same price? 


Competitor 

If you are opening a new department 
and have no one who is familiar with 
that particular branch of business, but 
your competitor has a man who has 
developed that department for him, are 
you ever justified in hiring that man 
away from your competitor? 

Are you under obligation to warn a 
competitor who you know is being ap- 
proached for credit by a customer whom 
you have found to be a “dead beat”? 

Is it ethical for a druggist to pay a 
commission to a doctor on all prescrip- 
tion business directed to him? Why or 
why not? 

Would you as a merchant prefer to 
have the sole retail outlet for a certain 
class of merchandise, or do you believe 
a reasonable amount of fair competition 
is a better stimulus to your own busi- 
ness? Why? 

Do coupons and prize schemes cam- 
ouflage the real value of commodities? 
What is the effect of the use of coupons 
and prizes? 

Is it fair to your competitor ever to 
sell goods below the cost of their pro- 
duction or merchandising? Why or why 
not? 


Employer-Employee 

If you have an employee working in 
a little niche or blind-alley position in 
your business, a position with no op- 
portunity for advancement, but one 
which could be filled by another only 
with some trouble and training, should 
you advance the employee in the niche 
position or should you fill the better 
position with a new person? 

On what grounds, if at all, is there any 
justification in a difference in wages 
paid a man and a woman for perform- 
ing exactly the same type of work? 

Work in your business concern in- 
volves a number of routine jobs. Should 
you make any attempt to vary the work 
of such jobs so as to make them more 
interesting? Should you rotate em- 
ployees in these positions and thus seek 
to provide variations? Or should you 


hire employees for this work on the un- 
derstanding that it is routine work and 
the employees should expect nothing 
else? 

If you have a valuable employee, one 
whom you would hate to lose, but whom 
you cannot advance further in your own 
business and you know of another open 
ing, possibly with a competitor, which 
would give your employee a better sal- 
ary and increased opportunity for ad- 
vancement, should you tell him about 
the other opening or should you try to 
keep it from him? 

A certain job contributes little to the 
product of the concern and yet cannot 
be dispensed with. A person occupy- 
ing this position works conscientiously 
and does his job well, though it re 
quires little ability. Another employee 
occupies a more responsible position 
and has more ability, but is neither 
conscientious nor a diligent worker 
How should the wages or salaries of 
these two employees compare? 


International Trade 

What attitude should a Rotarian as 
sume toward the boycott of goods pro- 
duced by another nation when advo- 
cated as an _ international sanction? 
Should his attitude be any different if 
he is engaged in producing goods in com- 
petition with goods of that other nation? 

To what extent should a Rotarian's 
opinion on the tariff policy of his coun- 
try be determined by his own interest— 
that is, by his business as an exporter, 
importer, or producer for the domestic 
market alone? To what extent should 
he form his attitude in accord with 
what he believes to be the best policy 
for the economic welfare of the whole 
country? 


Miscellaneous 

When you are a party to a lawsuit, 
should you interpose a technical de- 
fense when your case has no real merit? 

Is a lawyer ever justified in conceal- 
ing evidence detrimental to the interests 
of his client? When and why, if ever? 

Can anything that is ethically wrong 
be economically right? If the answer 
is “Yes,” give example and reasons 

To what extent, if at all, are the in- 
terests of justice and of the public 
jeopardized or helped by those lawyers 
who make a practice of defending per- 


” 


sons connected with notorious crimes? 





To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 


in particular, to encourage and f: 
(1) The development of acquaintance as 
an opportunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business 
6 - the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an to serve society. 
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Fix U.S. Farm Prices? 
Yes—Says John Napier Dyer 


[Continued from page 22 


and practical as it is absolutely neces 
sary, since the United States consumes 
more than 90 percent of its agricultural 
production (except cotton). Of cotton, it 
wil) be able to use 75 percent at home 
when the tremendous wealth generated 
by its raw materials priced at figures 
comparable to the prices of the finished 
turned 


products of industry has been 


into buying power. 


~ YOU’LL SEE AND FEEL 


Surplus agricultural commodities re. 
sult from underconsumption and posi- 
tively not from overproduction. Under 
consumption is the result of the low in. 
come of the producers of raw-material 
products. 

When the Government, with the best 
intentions in the world, buys 20 million 
pounds of butter at distress prices, it 
does nothing to create buying power by 





THE DIFFERENCE IN THESE 


Piofessionale yal CLUBS 





@ Wilson designers and craftsmen have made woods and irons for star 
professional golfers for years. Naturally, this intimate association with 
America’s most exacting experts shows in all Wilson Golf Clubs. The 


& 


Sam Snead “Greenbrier” woods and irons, for example, reflect the ideas 


of Sammy Snead. These and other professional-ized clubs by Wilson will 
aid your play. See them and get the feel of them—wherever fine golf 
equipment is sold. Wilson Sporting Goods Ce., Chicago, New York and 


other leading cities. 
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Sam Snead is retained on Wilson’s Advisory Staff. 
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the producers of the butter. If the 26 
million people on relief and the other 
poor in the nation had the price of a 
few extra pounds of butter a year as the 
result of steady employment, there 
would be no surplus—instead there 
would be a shortage. 

As a matter of fact, if all the people 
of the United States had enough money 
to buy all the meat and dairy products 
they would need for a liberal diet, we 
would require 71 percent more beef 
cattle, 187 percent more hogs, 73% per- 
cent more dairy cattle, etc. So says the 
Department of Agriculture. The farm 
surpluses would disappear overnight— 
if people had the money to buy them. 

The one and only stable factor in 
economics is the production and con- 
sumption of agricultural raw materials. 
Speculative fluctuations in farm-product 
prices seriously disturb the income of 
the agricultural raw-material industry, 
destroy the stable volume of production 
and consumption, and unsettle the basic 
physical factor in the total economic 
equation. A_ stable price structure, 
based on the cost of production with a 
supply regulated automatically to fit de- 
mand, will solve the “farm problem” for 
all time and will give the nation a sound 
agricultural policy. The plan works in 
industry. It will work in agriculture. 

Agriculture’s great need is that it 
should be put on a business basis, on 
the same basis as any other and all 
other business. What manufacturer 
would dare to accept an order for a full 
year’s factory production without know- 
ing in advance what price he is to re- 
ceive for his product and let the buyer 
fix the price at the time of delivery? 
Tell a stocking manufacturer to deliver 
his entire output at a certain time and 
that the “law of supply and demand” 
will fix the price and see what he says 
to you. Yet this is exactly what the 
people of the United States ask. the 
farmer to do with the six bushels of 
wheat each person uses annually. 


Tue COST of producing a bushel of 
wheat, when all the factors of cost are 
taken into consideration, is approx- 
imately $1.50. The cost of producing 
corn is 85 cents a bushel. Yet wheat 
has sold for as little as 32 cents a bushel; 
corn, the nation’s greatest feed crop, for 
15 cents a bushel— which is cheaper 
than sawdust. The first part of the 1939 
corn crop was priced at 18 cents a 
bushel. Cotton was permitted to sell at 
5 cents a pound and today it sells for 
8% cents*—one-third its true worth. 

It is silly to talk of venturesome cap- 
ital as a necessary factor in economic 
recovery when we ignore completely the 
most important thing that has to do 
with capital venture: a return upon 
capital investment created out of na- 


tional income. Farm prices always 


* Now approximately 10% cents.-—Eps. 
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ATTN: HAVANA BOUND 
ROTARI 


YOUR “PRE-” AND “POST-” 
CONVENTION HOST! 


Nearly all of you will be going to Havana via Miami. So 
here's a cordial invitation from the entire City of Miami, and 
especially from the Miami Rotary Club, to pay us a pre- or 
post-convention visit. We have established a “House of 
Friendship” to aid fellow Rotarians in “getting together’”— 
for golf on any of Metropolitan Miami's 8 courses, fishing 
forays to the Gulf Stream, bathing on world-famous beaches 
—all the hundred-and-one things we want you to see and 
enjoy in Miami. So plan in advance to linger awhile with 
us—it will be the added touch that will make this convention 

A NEW “TRAVEL AMERICA” trip the most pleasant ever. The Miami Chamber of Com- 

IDEA FOR EXECUTIVES merce or the Miami Rotary Club will be happy to send you 

ES a ae full details on costs, accommodations, sports programs, every- 

staffs this year? It's America’s moet’ dif thing you want to know. 

ferent, exciting, unusual city—and summer 

rates [3314% % i 

cc this pr nner Frye ~~ wihin THE CITY OF MIAMI : FLORIDA 

reach of even the most modest 


vacation budget. AND THE MIAMI ROTARY CLUB. 
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You'll be tired after the trip 
down and before starting home. 
Stop a few days at the South's 
largest, most beautiful ocean re- 
sort. Golf, tennis, dancing, shows, 
private beach, world-famous food. 
Free, protected parking during Ha- 
vana convention. Free transporta- 
tion to and from boat or plane. 
Write for information, special rates 
to Rotarians. 

BS F: 49828 D S 

HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 


20 MINUTES éeom mam 


OPEN ALL SUMMER 
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THE HOTELS MIRASOL 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
“Live like a millionaire at rates you can afford” 


Make HOTELS MIRASOL 
your stop on the way to Havana— 
and your winter home next season. 


For Information or Reservations, address 


E.L.SHAWCROSS, Manager 















Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement? 





N MIAMI, FLORIDA 


T'S The Alcazar Hotel 


On the Bay Front 
Air Conditioned Rooms Available 
Every Room with Bath and Radio 


Single $2.50 


Summer Rates iouble $4'30 


Associated with Hotel La Concha, Key West, Fla. 








IF YOU DRIVE - - - 


En route to Havana, leave your car at the 
docks in Miami with an attendant of 


SMOKER’S GARAGE 
Authorized AAA Service 


Storage and complete garage service. 


127 N.E. 7th Street MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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have and always will regulate industrial 
production and prices, and directly reg- 
ulate the volume of business on our se- 
curity exchanges. 

Every investigation has shown that 
over a long period of years it is the 
gross agricultural income which is the 
measure of industrial payrolls. If peo- 
ple are to have jobs at which to earn 
money, our factories must operate at 
capacity and there must be a buying 
power to consume the goods produced 
by these factories. The buying power 
comes from the profitable employment 
of the 44 percent of the people engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. There can be 
no profitable employment of people in 
agriculture when the products of the 
farmers do not sell for enough money 
to pay the farmer and his employed la- 
bor a decent living wage, and, under the 
existing price structure of agriculture, 
there can be no profit to our greatest 
business—farming. 


Now. how is it possible to create that 
profit and so create that buying power 
that creates factory jobs? A leading 
steel executive has shown the way for 
steel. The price of steel, he said, must 
be raised to the profit level. This is 
axiomatic and applies to every industry. 
But it would be a physical impossibility 
to get the managers of the nation’s 6% 
million farms together to plan a con- 
certed effort and establish price limits. 
It is clear that only the Government 
can provide the way. If the price the 
farmer receives for his wheat, corn, and 
cotton is the determining factor in this 
whole economic equation, would it not 
seem practical that the Government 
must regulate the prices of these com- 
modities? 

Many people say they do not believe 
in price fixing, that it would be a dan- 
gerous experiment to fix farm prices. 
They bring up illogical arguments such 
as the one I quoted at the start of this 
article. Such people do not know that 
under our capitalistic system it is the 
value of the annually created new 
wealth which comes out of the ground 
that regulates the national income. Na- 
tional income is the income of all the 
people in all businesses of the country. 
And it has been clearly shown that the 
value of the raw-material wealth, multi- 
plied by 7—the normal turnover of the 
dollar—is the measure of the national 
income. That is why I say, boost agri- 
culture’s income to 17 billion dollars; 
that will result in a total national in- 
come of 119 billion dollars. 

If all people are to have jobs at good 
wages, all factories must operate and 
the farmers must have equally good 
wages from the production of their farm 
crops. Mines must run to capacity to 
employ their workers at good wages and 
the oil wells must produce their “black 
gold.” Then we can have that income. 





“ON TO HAVANA” 








Let Us Assist You 
with Your Plans 














@We will enjoy the privilege of 
cooperating with Rotary clubs 
and individual members in making 
plans to attend the Rotary Inter- 
national Convention next June. 


Visit Florida, the nation’s popular 
vacationland, only short hours 
away from Chicago, St. Louis and 
the midwest via Illinois Central. 


The map shows the route of 
Illinois Central service to Miami 
and the west coast of Florida, and 
connecting service to Havana. 


Illinois Central offers completely 
planned all-expense low-cost tours 
to Florida and Havana. They pro- 
vide maximum time and freedom, 
still at a minimum of expense. 


Consult your nearest Illinois 

Central representative 

for complete informa- 
tion or use coupon 
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it can be done. It must be done if the 

nited States is to continue as a capital- 
ist nation and a great democracy. The 
farm problem is not new in America nor 
Two hundred years ago 
native 


the world. 
Oliver Goldsmith wrote of his 


lreland: 


fares the land, to hastening ills a 


prey, 
Vhere wealth accumulates, and men 
decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may 
fade— 


{ breath can make them, as a breath 
has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be sup- 
plied. 
The peasantry—their country’s pride 
—were not tenants; they 
pendent proprietors and businessmen. 


were indi- 
In America today it is the farmers, sons 
of those sturdy pioneers who blazed the 
trail across a continent to build a great 
nation, who are being dispossessed by 
a ruthless money power which exacts 
the last cent of debt, unmindful of the 
fact that a bold peasantry 

strovyed can never be supplied. 

A balanced economy will save the sit- 
uation. As things stand, the United 
States imports goods it should produce 
and puts men on WPA (work relief) in- 
stead of putting them to work produc- 
ing the things it needs. It plows under 
sugar cane and cotton in order that it 
may import more sugar and cotton sub- 
Meat canneries in Europe and 
South America operated with American 
capital cut the production of meat ani- 
which eat American and 
wheat. In the South the poor go half 
clothed and sleep on shucks because 
there is too much cotton, the plant 
which produces clothing and mattresses. 

Why import, except the things which 
cannot be and are not produced in one’s 
country? 

No, if citizens of the United States (or 
of any other nation whose case is paral- 
lel) want to insure their prosperity and 
their jobs, then let them demand the 
re-creation of their nation’s basic spend- 
ing power. Give agriculture a fair and 
fixed price for its products, not con- 
taminated by speculation, and see the 
wheels of industry go round. 


once de- 


stitutes. 


mals corn 


Only a Dog This Time! 


Our voices falter now 
Remembering her delight 

In the three of us, her love 
Of walking with us each night. 


It was joy that sent her whirling 
A little beyond our feet; 
But hate which drove a car 
Too madly down our street! 
—JANE MorriLu 
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America’s Smart Streamliner 


Special Champion Train to Rotary's International Convention 


Stainless steel cars, and Diesel powered (Washington- 
Miami), The Champion provides all newest conveniences 
for day and night travel. Individual Reclining-chairs. All 
seats reserved. Tavern-Lounge-Observation car, radio 
equipped. Diner—delicious low priced meals. Passenger 
representative, attendants, maid. Many unusual features, 
yet no extra fares. 25 hours New York to Miami. Leaves 
Penn, Sta. New York 12:30 P.M. daily (Ivs. 5:30 P.M. after 
May 2). (Convenient connections at Miami for Havana). 


CONVENTION CHAMPION ieoves Penn. Sta- 
tion, New York, 5:30 P.M. on June 7. Connects following 
day at Miami with P. & O. S.S. Co. for Havana. For infor- 
mation regarding all-inclusive fares apply Convention Dept. 
Thos. Cook & Son, 587 Fifth Ave., New York. For P. & O 
$.S. Co. reservations make application to North American 
1940 Transportation Committee, 587 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


DE LUXE PULLMAN SERVICE FROM 
THE NORTH AND EAST 
THE TAMIAMI and HAVANA SPECIAL 


provide double daily Pullman and Coach Service from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Rich 
mond. Convenient connections from other important cities. 


FROM THE CENTRAL STATES 
Dixie Flyer @ Dixie Limited @ The Flamingo @ The Southland @ The Seminole 


One or more of these fine trains provide Pullman or Coach service from Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati. 


These Travel Experts can help you plan your Convention Holiday: 


Baltimore, Md. 


Phone: 


914 Baltimore Trust Bldg. 
Calvert 0369 


16 East 44th Street 
Murray Hill 2-0800 


New York, N. Y. 
R. S. Voict, G.E.P.A. Phone 


C. E. Brown, T.P.A. 
Boston, Mass. 
J. H. JOHNSON, N.E.A. 


Chicago, Ill. 


R. C. 


NERLAND, D.P.A. 


294 Washington Street 
Phone: Liberty 2112 


2320 Bankers Bldg. 
Phone: Randolph 4157 


Cleveland, Ohio..Rm. 654, Union Commerce Bldg. 


Geo. O. Davis, D.F. & P.A. 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: Main 7545 


16 East 44th Street 


L.J.Invin,A.G.P.A.,F.E.C.Ry.MUrray Hill 2-8483 


1329 Walnut Street 


Pennypacker 3768 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. C. Ross, D.P.A. 


Phone 
426-7 Oliver Bldg. 


Atlantic 2548 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. Paut Lyncu, D.P.A. Phone 


Rm. 6, Byrd Street Station 
Dial 2-7501 


Richmond, Va. 
W. W. Ropertson, D.P.A. 


Phone: 


Washington, D. C. ..a.735-15th Sereet, N. W. 
FRANK E. Masi, D.P.A. Phone: National 7835 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY 
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On Your Way To 
HAVANA 





See Historic 
Atlanta... 


Visit the original sites of the set- 
tings so vividly pictured in 
“Gone With The Wind” .. . 
sites of famous 
Moun- 


see 
the Cyclorama 
battlefields, and Stone 
tain. The Biltmore 
you ... comfort and quiet on 
your way to and from Havana. 


Stop At 
THE ATLANTA 


BILTMORE 


Moderate rates ... write for 
free illustrated folder. 


welcomes 
















In The Hear 


0 
‘T=. The Sunshine 
City 


Going to or coming from Havana stop 
and enjoy some real Southern hospi- 
tality. Comfortable guest rooms with 
bath and shower. Pleasing rates. 
Rotary meets here Friday noon. 
John N. Brown, Proprietor. 


Sr. PETERSBURG ~ FLORIDA 











GOOD HOTELS 


On principal highways enroute to 
or from the 1940 Rotary Convention 


The Floridan - Tallahassee, Fla. 
150 ROOMS—BATHS—FIREPROOF 
The Greystone - Montgomery, Ala. 
150 ROOMS—BATHS—FIREPROOF 
The Ware — Waycross, Ga. 
110 ROOMS—BATHS—FIREPROOF 
The Colquitt - - Moultrie, Ga. 
68 ROOMS—BATHS—FIREPROOF 
Under Direction J. B. WADDILL, Pres., Waycross, Ga. 














Everything a Good Hotel Should Be 


ie HILLSBORO 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Largest, most comfortable and modern rooms. 
Soundproofed. Fireproof. Central Location. 
Homelike. Super-restful Beds. 325 Rooms. 
All Year Rates $2.50 up. Suites $6.00 up. 
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Fix U. S. Farm Prices? 
No—Says C. J. Claassen 


[Continued from page 23] 


the grasshopper and the boll weevil and 
other ravagers continue to prey upon 
the products of the farm, and as long as 
we have erosion and floods and dust 
storms, the fixing of farm prices will be 
a long way from solving agriculture’s 
principal problems. 

It is quite reasonable to suppose, on 
the contrary, that its continued exist- 
ence will retard the establishment of a 
sensible, balanced agriculture in the 
United States. There would never have 
been 10-cent corn, for example, if arti- 
ficially high land prices and artificially 
high land rentals had not encouraged 
the Midwestern farmer to concentrate 
most of his efforts upon growing a cash 
crop. At the other end of the cycle, 
inordinately high prices in the past have 
encouraged inefficient farming methods, 
and the farming of marginal lands that 
never should have been broken with 
the plow. 

Continuance of price fixing, I fear, 
may encourage the inefficient farmer to 
keep on at what for him is certain in 
the end to be a losing game, and may 
retain in crop production land which, 
at better than average prices, can 
searcely justify the labor expended. 

But perhaps the greatest reason why 
I would not like to see price fixing con- 
tinued as a permanent feature of farm 
economy is the rise of farm chemurgy. 

The use of farm products in manufac- 
turing paint, plastics, clothing, and auto 
fuel, if its present progress is continued, 
will do away with farm surpluses at a 
not-too-distant date, but the success of 
the farm chemurgy movement depends, 
like any other industrial enterprise, on 
the ability of the codperating manufac- 
turers to produce by chemurgy better 
products at low cost. Obviously, the 
maintenance of farm prices at an arti- 
ficially high level will not encourage 
the advancement of chemurgic indus- 
tries. 

On the several hundred farms which 
my organization manages we are bend- 
ing every effort to induce maximum 
production at low cost. Obviously, un- 
der the circumstances, we are mighty 
happy to take advantage of the AAA 
benefits. But we'll be still happier when 
the necessity for that is gone, which 
will be when American farmers can buy 
the equipment they need for low-cost 
production at prices fairly based on effi- 
cient manufacture by reasonably paid 
labor. 

As long as we nourish the illusion 
that high wages are the cause and not 
the effect of prosperity, we shall con- 
tinue to have an unbalanced economy, a 





VISIT 
ot. Petersburg 


This Summer 














Enjoy Life 
on Florida’s 


Cool Gulf Coast 


= world is begin- 
ning to learn what 
Floridians have 
known for many 
years—that Florida 
has a pleasant, re- 
freshing summer cli- 
mate and is a grand 
place for a summer vacation. 





Why not plan to visit St. Petersburg this 
summer? If you go to the convention 
at Havana, you can stop here going or 
coming. If ycu can’t make Havana, 
come to St. Petersburg anyway. 


St. Petersburg is an air-conditioned city, 
between Tampa Bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Miles of wonderful beaches, 
best of swimming, boating, golf. Varied 
sport and entertainment. Many nearby 
points of interest. Accommodations at 
attractive summer rates. Mail the cou- 
pon for illustrated booklets. 


t.Petersbur 


T. Neal, Chamber of Com- 





FREE BOOKLETS 3}. 


merce, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Please send illustrated booklets about summer va- 
cations in your city, 
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estricted farm market, and widespread 

nemployment. 

Instead of continuing to fix the prices 

f agricultural products, let’s unfix the 
artificial prices of industry. In The 
vroblem of Poverty John Rustgard 
says: 

“This could be done by allowing the 

age scales in the cities to be placed 

pon a competitive basis. To do so 
would result not only in equalizing the 
earnings between the different classes 
the city, but in equalizing the earn- 
ings between the farm and the city. 

“There are those who raise their arms 
in horror at such a suggestion. They 
fear that competition in the labor mar- 
ket would result in oppression and ulti- 
mate pauperization of the worker, and 
that capital would confiscate all the 
earnings. 

“What would happen if the laws of 
Nature were allowed to make the de- 
sired adjustment without human inter- 
ference? 

“The wages in the cities would be 
equalized by lowering the artificially 
high ones on the basis of comparative 
market value of the services. The re- 
sulting lower cost of production would 
stimulate industry and absorb all avail- 
able labor.” 

Mr. Rustgard assumes, I suppose, that 
lowered production costs would be in- 
stantly reflected in consumer prices. 
Both these ideals, of course, depend on 
simultaneous conversion to sanity of 
selfish, nearsighted businessmen and 
equally selfish and bullheaded labor 


leaders. 


Was: the United States needs is more 
businessmen like Henry Ford, who is 
mainly responsible for the vast produc- 
tion and widespread sharing of automo- 
bile wealth; and more labor leaders 
like Sidney Hillman, of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 
who understands economics so well that 
his announcement of a 15 percent cut in 
wages once drew cheers from workers’ 
representatives. 

What we emphatically don’t need are 
businessmen who lay off employees at 
the first sign of a restriction in their 
markets, but maintain their high prices 
as long thereafter as they can; and la- 
bor leaders who acquiesce in such waste 
and robbery as are reflected in the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s wage 
bulletin of 1938, in which appear the 
astounding figures, under the heading 
“Time paid for, but not worked,” of 
17,357,174 days, costing the already over- 
burdened railroads more than 120 mil- 
lion dollars. 

There may be some poetic justice in 
the spectacle of the autocratic industry 
whose leader once said, “The public be 
damned,” being gouged to the tune of 
120 millions by an equally callous labor 
hierarchy. Our smiles are somewhat 
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embittered, however, by the knowledge 
that we are all indirectly the victims of 
this economic highway robbery. Most 
of us add the cost of this waste to our 
products, thus selling fewer of them, 
but the farmer can't, so he is penalized 
not only when he buys, but also when 
he sells. 

It is strange how many businessmen 
consistently overlook the fact that most 
of the great fortunes have been built by 
widening consumer markets through 
low prices. Woolworth and Kresge are 
obvious examples of this enlightened 
selfishness. Even in England, where 
business accomplishment is in most re- 
spects far more difficult than in the 
United States, there is a man who has 
given away 60 million dollars in the last 
15 years and is still reputed to be the 






@40 Big Fascinating Pages 
119 Colorful Illustrations 
6 Official Road Maps 








“JOYOUS VACATION DAYS in Tennes- 
see" completely describes the mile-high 
Great Smoky Mountains; battlefields and 
historic shrines; gigantic TVA dams and 
lakes; metropolitan cities and quaint 
mountain villages; State and National 
Parks; Plantations and unspoiled wilder- 
ness; and everything in Tennessee—the 
ideal vacation State. It’s FREE, send for 
yours now! 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
Room 963 State Bldg. Nashville 


Scenic Sl ¥ TENNESSEE 
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AN IDEAL SEASIDE SPOT FOR A FLORIDA 
INTERLUDE IN YOUR HAVANA ITINERARY 


ON THE 
OCEAN 











MIAMI Rotarians en route to Havana are 
invited to stop over at 


THE 


M°ALLISTER 


550 Rooms—10 Stories—Modern 
—Fireproof For rates, reserva- 
tions, details write: 

Leonard K. Thomson, Manager 














On your way to and from Havana 
stop at the 


HOTEL THELMA 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
(On U. S. Highway 92 and State Highway 2) 
Rotary Meets Here Monday Noon 
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The City of Fort Lauderdale and the 
FORT LAUDERDALE ROTARY CLUB 


INVITE YOU TO VISIT 


Florida’s Tropical “Venice” 


On your way to—and from 


the convention, stop for a 


“rest and a romp” in this intimate, friendly city just 26 miles 


from Miami. There are excellent accommodations (at “sum- 


mer rates”). 


You'll enjoy just seeing the “American 


Venice” with its 200 miles of palm-lined waterways—a beau- 


tiful, “tropical garden” of a town. And the fishing, boating, 


golf and other diversions are at their best in June. Write 
Chamber of Commerce or Rotary Club for any desired in- 


formation. 


ON THE ATLANTIC BETWEEN MIAMI AND PALM BEACH 
PELE WA EE 1 SE LEE A: RRB LEED ID LEI EE A iB 
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EL ENCANTO, 
A BIT OF PARIS 
IN HAVANA. 





Havana’s largest De- 


partment Store, living 
up to the standards 
you would demand of 
astore at home, offers 
the visitor gills from 
the four corners of the 
world. 


fidncante 


Havana's Largest Department Store 
Galiano, San Rafael and San Miguel 
Streets 


For your convenience “EL ENCANTO™ is open 
from 8.30 a. m. to 6 p. m 


j wealthiest man in the country. 
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This 
relatively young billionaire, Lord Nuf- 
field, started in the car-making business 
about from scratch, at the end of 
“World War I.” In 1921 the market 
was glutted with used-car sales by vet- 
erans, and every manufacturer except 
Nuffield laid off employees and curtailed 
production. Nuffield, on the contrary, 
cut his prices, made more cars, and sold 
them in a market hitherto closed be 
cause of high prices. It can be done. 

I wish every supporter of price fixing 
might read, learn, and inwardly digest 
that extraordinary article in last Sep- 
tember’s Reader’s Digest entitled Amer. 
ica Unlimited, by William Hard. 

Mr. Hard sounds a loud, clear trumpet 
call, summoning politician, business- 
man, laborer, and farmer to a new 
crusade, in these words: 

“We have tried combat between in.- 
dustries. Every industry, under its 
NRA code, was out for itself. Wages 
rose. Prices rose even faster. Produc- 
tion went down. NRA was not killed 
by the Supreme Court. It had already 
killed itself. 





“We are here today to reverse that 
NRA principle. We are here to see if 
we can concertedly increase production 
and concertedly move prices down as 
efficiency goes up. Nobody can do it to 
the maximum all by himself. We have 
to do it all together. And we had bet. 
ter do it, while we can, as free men. 

“Free men can do it much better than 
men unfree. We seek here simply a!! 
your individual wills lifted into a na 
tional will and into a national conscious 
ness of the ever-lasting moral and eco 
nomic truth that you take out only what 
you put in and that the way to get is to 
give. We are going to give work and 
price. And we are going to get weaith 
and employment—and more wealth. 

“In a word, we here pronounce the 
death of that monster which we have 
created by our own internal conflicts: 
America in economic civil war, America 
blocked, America stopped. And we here 
restore America Unlimited.” 

With such a vision of national sanity 
before me, how could I possibly say 
“Yes” to any proposals that contemplate 
continuance of price fixing. 


A directory with Spanish pronunciations of some of the names and 
places of special interest to Rotary Convention-goers June 9-14. 


Notre: Practical suggestions on Spanish 
pronunciation were given in Lesson No. 1 in 
the March Rotarian. The student is urged 
to pay especial attention to the pronuncia- 
tion of vowels. There are five vowels in the 
Spanish language, pronounced as follows. 
a—ah—as in father; e—ay—as in pay; i—ee 
—as in meet; o—oh as in Oh!; u—oo—as in 


moon 


Fernando Carbajal (Chairman of the 
Convention Committee of Rotary In. 


ternational). 
Fayr-nahn’-doh Car-bah-hahl’. 


Luis Machado (Chairman of the Host 
Club Convention Committee). 
Loo-ees’ Mah-chah’'-doh. 


Dr. Carlos Manuel Calvet (President of 
the Rotary Club of Havana). 

Dohk-tohr’ Car’-lohs Mah-noo-ayl Cal- 
vayt’. 


Jose Angel Sordo (Secretary of the Ro 
tary Club of Havana). 
Hoh-say’ Ahn’-hayl Sohr’-doh. 


Armando de Arruda Pereira (President- 
Nominee of Rotary International for 


1940-41). 
Ahr-mahn’-doh day Ah-roo’-dah Pay- 


ray -rah. 


Carlos Garate Bru (Governor of the 
Cuban Rotary District). 
Cahr’-lohs Gah’-rah-tay Broo’. 


Galician Club (House of Friendship). 
Club Galiciano. 


| Cloob Gah-lee-see-ah'-noh. 


Casino Deportivo de Palantino (Sports- 
men’s Club). 

Cah-see’-noh Day-pohr-tee’-voh 
Pah-lahn-tee’-noh. 


day 


Asturian Club (1940 Convention Hall). 
Club Asturiano. 
Cloob Ahs-too-ree-ah’-noh. 


Casino Deportivo de la Playa (locale of 
the President’s Ball June 12). 

Cah-see’-noh Day-pohr-tee’-voh day lah 
Plah'-yah. _ 


Mariel (home of the Naval Academy). 
Mah-ree-ayl’. 


Batabano (fishing center—an hour from 
Havana). 
Bah-tah-bah-noh’. 


Paseo de Marti (Prado Avenue, Ha- 
vana’s principal promenade). 
Pah-say’-oh day Mahr-tee’. 


Centro de Dependientes (Clerks Club, 
opposite the Hotel Sevilla). 
Sayn'-troh day Day-payn-dee-ayn’-tays. 


Avenida de la Independencia (Avenue 
of Independence). 

Ah-vay-nee’-dah day lah Een-day-payn- 
dayn’-see-ah. 


Castillo de San Salvador de ita Punta 
(La Punta Fort—now used by the 
Cuban Navy). 

Cahs-tee’-yoh day Sahn Sahl-vah-dohr 
day lah Poon’ -tah. 
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Act Your Part! 


{Continued from page 14] 


all our behavior is, in the broad sense, 
unnatural. Talking itself does not come 
natural with us; why not go on and talk 
in a way that expresses the role we 
feel best suited to the occasion? 

Such acting is not, as so many people 
suppose, a matter of imitating another 
person. We may think that the charm, 
grace, and vivacity of some actress 
dwell in her mannerisms, of hands, or 
shrugging shoulders, or puckered lips. 
But to copy these externals is only to 
become an affected imitator. The true 
technique is to make the most out of 
every good trait you yourself possess. 
Technique is not a putting on, it is a 
drawing-out process. It is making your 
everyday speech and movement, gesture 
and manner, habits of thought and feel- 
ing, good instruments and tools to use 
in expressing yourself in your many re- 
lationships. Not just to “get by,” but to 
be wholly effective. 

This idea of acting your part in life 
adequately, with truth and assurance, 
gives you an incentive to improve your 
voice and speech, carriage and posture, 
manners and habits of facial expression. 
In Shaw’s Pygmalion we have an in- 
sight into the transforming power cf 
technique even when it is being ac- 
quired for a purely external purpose. 
It requires a kind of self-discipline that 
is cultural and thus draws out the in- 
dividual’s potentialities. You can’t im- 
prove the speech without improving the 
person. And there are more ways of 
speech than words. 

Posture can say, I am tired. I am dis- 
couraged. I am careless. I am alert. I 
am timid. I am a great guy! 

Walk can say, I pound the pavement. 
The earth is my springboard. It’s a long, 
hard road. I must not miss the sur- 
prises of the way. 

Facial expression may say, I am dis- 
appointed. I am interested in you. I 
am a worrier. I have a sense of humor. 

Voice quality may tell that you are a 


nagger, a whiner, a comfort, a mouse, or 


a lion. 


[es YOUR OWN choice whether you 


slump into the less prepossessing of 


these alternatives, or create for yourself 
the réle—the personality—that springs 
from the others. A certain pose may 
gain the effect we desire, and, if it does, 
it is as legitimate to use it as it is to seek 
the apt word—and equally effective. 
Acting can carry over into posture and 
attitude some of the same thoughtful 
and precise attention to detail which all 
of us recognize to be valuable in our 
speech. 

The crowning principle of good acting 
is simplicity—economy of action and 
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On sale 
at the best 
stores in 


HAVANA 
CUBA 
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e If you want to keep old copies of THE ROTARIAN conveniently available ¢ ference pur 
poses, try a Multiple Binder. It is easy to operate, strong and durable, and pr 1 at only $2 
n the United States, $2.50 in other countries. Order by name—THE RoraArIAN Multiple 
Binder—from: THE ROTARIAN MAGAZINE, 35 East Wacker Drive. Chicago, Illinois 





THE “CONVENTIONAL” THING TO DO 
WHILE IN HAVANA cy 
See the world's finest cigars being made! 


The “"H. UPMANN" factory cordially in- 


vites Rotarians to visit its exhibition and 


thie asa 


tion for 


sales room at the factory premises, 


609 Virtudes Street 
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LL Rotarians, their wives, 
children and friends are 
welcome at La Filosofia, Ha- 
vana’s exclusive department 
store. Perfumes, linens, novelties 
-quality merchan- 


and souvenirs 
dise at reasonable prices. 


LAFILOSOFIA 


Neptuno and San Nicolas Streets 
HAVANA, CUBA 
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While in Havana.. 


enjoy 
Summer by lature 
Suits by 


CL Sot 


manzana de gomez 





SUMMER SUITS 


LINENS + TROPICALS 


MEN'S HABERDASHERY 
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movement, restrained emotion, con- 
trolled thinking. Simplicity in acting is 
using just enough ‘of all your powers to 
convey your intent and elicit the right 
response from the listener. 

Simplicity is not to be confused with 
Simplicity is a certain fine 
The person of 


easiness. 
clarity, even austerity. 
great learning speaks simply, a 
of great wealth dresses simply, a person 
of fine eloquence talks simply, an actor 
of rich technique and wide experience 
is simple in his acting. But this great 
quality is hard earned and represents 
It cannot be put 


person 


the deepest honesty. 
on, it cannot be pretense, it is the ex- 
pression, the making actual of the tru- 
est within us. 

To be able to stand quite still, hands 
hanging relaxed, to sit well and easily, 
to be thoroughly alive though in perfect 
repose, is beautiful to see on the stage 
or in a home. 

Recall or study some fine actor’s art 
of listening on the stage or screen. 
There is nothing exaggerated or tense 
about his posture, for all good acting re- 
quires a certain simplicity and economy 
of movement. But the actor’s attitude 
conveys attention; you are aware that 
every part of him, though under con- 
trol, is keyed to the mood of the mo- 
ment. You can take your cue from him 








and improve your own listening im 
measurably if you master the art o! 
bodily attention, of having your attitud 
say what your mind says. 

Every day, as we play the series of 
roles that life demands of us, we nee 
to employ all these principles of acting 
The wise father needs a correct sense ot 
his various roles in daily affairs. Wher 
as an executive he has a staff problem * 
solve, he must have the actor’s dispas 
sion and detachment. At a_ busines 
luncheon with clients, awareness of the 
scene and his partners in it is of th 
first importance. Back home in the eve 
ning he must understaad that the rol 
calls for good humor and simplicity and 
perception, for the attentiveness that 
marks him as the wise father. 

Whether we like it or not, all of u 
we must express outwardly 
The question is 


must act: 
what we feel within. 
whether we do it poorly or well, 
whether we are content to be puppet 
operated by the strings of habit, “or 
whether we shall consciously and skil- 
fully portray our full role in each new 
scene or relationship. 

The thing to aim for is a cultivated 
technique of _ self-expressiveness by 
means of which your feelings, reactions 
thoughts, or wishes can be honestly and 
pet pied unmnte 





Drawing by Michael J. Gallagher 


Rebellion 


I weary of songs of the valleys, 
The singers of roses and trees, 
Of sunsets and acorns and alleys, 
Of linnets and lilacs and bees. 
My heart has grown heavy with thickets 
And barefooted trails down the loam, 
Of moon-sprinkled gardens and crickets 
And ballades of paths that lead home. 


Through page after page of the mum- 
mers 
Of Pegasus, Cupid, and Pan, 
I seek a short rhyme on the plumbers, 
A verse on the furniture van; 


A word on the steam shovel’s powers, 
A note on the long cattle train— 

For these I go bursting through flowers 
And dream-dusted bubbles in vain. 


God grant in His timeless compassion, 
Before I am cut from the deal, 
Some craftsman in meter will fashion 
His poems in iron and steel; 
For death would be filled with elixirs 
If I could suture my wits 
On a lyric to street cement-mizers. 
A sonnet to braces and bits! 
—BErRT COOKSLEY 
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Talking It Over 


(Continued from page 4] 


and honest, doing what they believe is 
; conscientious job. 
The man who headed this delegation 
as of that type. He thought a mo- 
nent and said, “I believe you are right.” 
[ said, ‘Don’t you think you had better 
let well enough alone?” He looked rath- 
er puzzled, and then an idea came to 
e that was one of the best ideas I ever 
I said, “By the way, you can help 
us “How's that?” he asked. “Well, 
you force other firms to give as good 
working conditions and wages as we 
it saves us from unfair competi- 


do; 
tion.” The four men quietly left the 
shop. My men asked me about join- 


ing the union. I said, “It is none of my 
business—that’s your affair only—but it 
is my belief it will not help you indi- 
vidually at all. I believe we are a better 
judge of what is fair and equitable than 
any organizer that comes in here and 
tells us how to run our business. But, 
if from purely philanthropic motives 
you wish to contribute so other fellows 
will get as good working conditions and 
wages as you do, it will be all right, 
I am sure.” 

I have found that there are apt to be 
rackets among the employers’ associa- 
tions as well as among the laborers’ as- 
sociations. A few vears after the visit 
of the union delegation I received a 
letter from the employers’ association 
in Chicago. The facts they brought out 
in the letter were that their spies had, 
in checking up on the unions, found 
that they were cooking up a lot of trou- 
ble for us. I put the letter in my pocket 
and went out in the street. I came 
across two good union machinists and 
showed them the letter. ‘Say, boys, do 
you think I need to hire them to protect 
me?” “No,” they answered, “you do not 
need them to protect you.” 


A Tale of a Tip 
Told by D. J. Wickizer, Rotarian 
Office-Supplies Distributor 
Shelbyville, Indiana 
In my files recently I ran onto a let- 
ter from Robert Ross, superintendent “f 
schools in Monticello, Indiana. A quota- 
tion from that letter will interest you: 


Your tip has proved to be most worth 
while. . . . Our guidance banquet program 


was, in the language of one of our senior 


girls, “about the best thing this year.” 

The tip referred to was to use THE 
ROTARIAN containing the series of arti- 
cles by Walter B. Pitkin on How to Get 
a Start in Life, which appeared in 1938 
and in January and February, 1939. Mr. 
Ross purchased several sets of the se- 
ries. 


Updegraft tor Undergraduates 
Recommends H. M. Smytu, Historian 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 

I was much impressed by an article 
which appeared sometime ago ‘ THE 

RoTaRIAN. It was entitled Make a Note 
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HAVANA CIGARS 


High quality cigars at moderate prices sent 
anywhere by mail, postage prepaid. 
Catalogue and price list on request. 


Visiting Rotarians will be welcome at our 
new store. 


ROBERTS & CO. 


NEPTUNO No. 167 
HAVANA CUBA 














Two favored photos in a past contest: left, scenic: right, human interest 
& and Consider 
_ 


THE ROTARIAN’S 
1940 Photo Contest 


$400 IN CASH—30 PRIZES 


1 ip reece RorariaAn photo competition is under way. And Rotary’s magazine 
L\ has set aside $100 in cash awards for amateur camera enthusiasts in the ranks of 
Rotary. If you’re interested, then you'll want to read on—and plan to get your 
camera into action. If you’re planning to attend Rotary’s 1910 Convention in 
Havana, you'll have plenty of opportunity for unusual “shots.” Be sure to read the 
rules (see inside front cover of your April Rotarian) carefully, so that you will 
understand the conditions of the competition. 

In view of the wide interest in past photo contests sponsored by Tue Rorartan, 
and the developments in color photography, it has been decided to divide the 
1910 contest into three classes: (1) scenic black and white, (2) human-interest 
black and white, and (3) a general competition for transparencies or prints in full 
color. It makes no difference as to size of the print or transparency. The simplest 
or smallest photo may be the winner. 

The prizes will be divided into three groups: (1 
first prize, $50; second prize, $30; third prize, $20; ten honorable-mention prizes 
of $5 each—total $150. (2) Human-interest black and white; each of the above 
prizes will be duplicated—total, $150. (3) Transparencies or prints in full color 
first prize, $50; second, $30; and two honorable-mention prizes of $10 each—total 
$100. Grand total of all thirty prizes is $100—enough to make any photographer's 
fingers twitch. 

Plan now to enter this friendly competition for Rotarians and their families! 





Scenic black and white prints 


Address all communications, entries, etc., to: Contest Editor, 


rHE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Hl., U.S. A. 






































BEAUTIFUL GIFTS 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Diamonds 
Precious Stones 
Lalique Glass 
Copenhagen Chinaware 
Sterling Silver 
Longines 


CUERVO & SOBRINOS 


The Trustworthy Jewelers 


San Rafael & Aguila Streets, HAVANA 








Two “Musts” for Good Food 
IN HAVANA 


MIAMI RESTAURANT 
Corner Neptuno, facing Central Park 


“PETIT MIAMI” RESTAURANT 
Bernaza Y O'Reilly, one block from Central Park 


Specializing in Spanish, Cuban and 

American Cuisine. A favorite rendez- 

vous for those who appreciate quality 
foods at reasonable prices. 
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A Welcome to Rotarians 4 

The Chas. Berkowitz Store @ 

Est. since 1899 -¢ 

Havana's unique American store— ¢ 

wholesalers and retailers 4 

Perfumes, costume jewelry, novelties, Cu- 4 
ban souvenirs, wearing apparel for men 

and women 4 

< 

LA MODA AMERICANA < 

The Chas. Berkowitz Store 4 

San Rafae! 200-208 Phone M 1837 & 

Cor. Amistad Havana, Cuba <4 








Certainly, you have not seen 
Cuba, if you miss 


RIO CRISTAL 


Beautiful garden restaurant—excellent food. 


Only fifteen minutes from the center of 
HAVANA, CUBA 











Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement? 





Welcome Rotarians 


HOTEL 
EVERGLADES 


Miami, Florida 


Convention rates 


Sinale rooms with private bath, $2.50 
Double rooms, twin beds, private bath, $3.50 


WALTER CHANDLER 
Manager 
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of It, by Robert R. Updegraff [January, 
1939]. It has occurred to me that it is 
just the sort of thing which I should 
like to require all my freshman students 
to read. If the reading of such an ar- 
ticle would encourage even a respect- 
able minority of my classes in history 
to form the habit of taking adequate 
notes, it would be a great aid to my 
teaching, and a service to such students. 


More on Block Booking 
From §. E. SAMUELSON, Rotarian 
President, Newton Amusement Corp. 
Newton, New Jersey 

May I add these few comments to 
the ones which have already been made 
concerning the debate on block book- 
ing which appeared in the January 
ROTARIAN between James Roosevelt and 
Ned E. Depinet [Abolish Movie Block 
Booking ?}. 

During the many years of compulsory 
block booking, competition among mo- 
tion-picture distributors has been stifled 
and there has been a shrinkage in the 
number of national motion-picture dis- 
tributors from more than 20 to the pres- 
ent Big Eight. The ultimate consumer 
pays the bill. But, in the meantime. the 
retailer—in this case the independent 
exhibitor—has been so restricted in the 
operation of his business that it is vir- 
tually impossible for him to reflect the 
attitude, desires, and needs of his com- 
munity. 


‘Of Interest to Parliament’ 
Says FRANCIS G. STEERE, Librarian 
Parliamentary Library 
Perth, Australia 

Thank you for sending copies of THE 
RoTaRIAN containing articles which I 
mentioned in my earlier letter [debates- 
of-the-montr on inflation, capital pun- 
ishment, the gold standard, Government 
spending, social credit, one-house legis- 
latures, legalized betting, etc.]. 

The articles should prove of particu- 
lar interest to the members of this Par- 
liament, as the subjects discussed, pro 
and con, are constantly debated. For 
that reason I am having typed copies 
made for permanent record. 


“MUSIC Master to Millions" in the April ‘'Ro- 
tarian"’ brought in many contest letters. The 
editors, conscious of their inadequacies, 
brought to the task of judging a music-minded 
Rotarian of a city outside of Chicago. He 
selected these two—not one—winners. For 
an announcement of another letter-writing 
contest, see page 2 of this issue.—The Editors. 


Preferred Music ‘Best’ 
Says SMITH O’BrIEN, Rotarian 
Director of Music 
Tupper Lake, New York 
I venture the prediction that the con- 
sensus of readers of Music Master to 
Millions in the April Rotar- 
IAN will reveal an appetite 
for serious music that might 
amaze anyone less alertly 
aware of the contemporary 
trend than Doron K. Antrim, 
whose optimism strikes such 
a pleasing note in your por- 


trayal of Walter Damrosch. “Musically, 
America has [indeed] grown up.” Re 
cordings of absolute music are breaking 
sales records, our concert halls have 
well-worn SRO signs, and, most signif 
cantly, commercially intelligent radio 
advertisers are “swinging to the class- 
ics” with such unanimity and such fia 
grant disregard of expense as to presup 
pose a careful tally of the quantity, as 
well as the quality, of the ears likely ¢ 
be cocked in their direction. 

The fact of the matter is, the ‘musi 
we like best” is the best music—that 
is, music best able to withstand 
strain of repeated hearings. Such musi 
with its beauty implicit, naturally de- 
mands a certain amount of preparation 
to be appreciated, but, fortunately, the 
public schools, the radio, and, most espe 
cially, the magnificent cultural surgs 
that placed America, sometime during 
the “threadbare thirties,” squarely at 
the center of the art world, have sup- 
plied that preparation, with the happy 
result that today, if you please, in my 
opinion, “we like the best music.” 


the 


Favors Symphonic Jazz 

Says HaroLp DE HAVEN 

Potomac State School 

Keyser, West Virginia 

The music that I like best is not the 
heavy symphony of Beethoven, nor is it 
the type of music that receives short- 
lived fame on the “hit pa 
rade”; but, as a student who 
has not yet acquired the 


3 


ot ee 
< 2 learned appreciation of a 
2 


prodigy like Menuhin or a 
master like Sibelius, I find 
my greatest enjoyment in a 
kind of music which is trul\ 
American in idiom and 
which might be called “symphonic 
jazz.” 

This may be derived from the fact 
that I am an American youth and, as 
such, am most ably appreciative of the 
works of such American composers as 
George Gershwin and Ferde Grofé. [ 
do, however, have an envious admira- 
tion for young musicians like Menuhin 
and Ruth Slenczynski, but because the 
music they play is essentially “foreign,” 
I do not have the appreciation for it 
that I have for American music. 

I have an inherent love for anything 
involving technicalities, rather than for 
purely esthetic objects. The so-called 
“popular song” may be said to be abso- 
lute music since it is written solely for 
the beauty in it—and that is usually 
very ephemeral. 

Our symphonic jazz, on the other 
hand, which Ferde Grofé has brought to 
American listeners on a large scale, is 
rich from a technical point of view, and 
can be played only by the better musi- 
cians. This can be corroborated by the 
fact that modern “swing” orchestras 
have never included real symphonic 
jazz in their repertoire. 

This is America’s contribution to the 
field of music; and, since our nation is 
young, only time is necessary to prove 
the worth of symphonic jazz and place 
it beside the works of the classic 
masters. ... 


THE ROTARIAN 
































To the Rid 
of Refugees 


a or former Rotarians who 
because of hostilities or repressive ac- 
ions are forced to leave the country of 
their residence and are seeking assist 
ince in order to migrate to some other 
ountry, sometimes in their 
in to Rotary International in the 
hopes that through Rotary they can ob- 
tain much needed succor. Among the 
tens of thousands of Rotarians through- 
sut the world there are undoubtedly in- 
dividuals who not only are willing to 
be of assistance, but also are in a posi- 
tion to help. The difficulty is in knowing 
iow to find those individuals and in 
bringing them and the refugee in touch 
me with the other. 

In an endeavor to help establish such 
contacts THE RoTariAn, following the ex- 
ample of The Rotary Wheel (published 
by Rotary International in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland), will from time to time 
publish a brief statement concerning 
refugees desiring help. Whoever read- 
ing these notes desires to be of help to 
a refugee should write to Rotary In- 
ternational, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill, U.S.A., specifying the partic- 
ular case in which he desires to be of 
assistance. He will then be given more 
detailed information concerning that 


case. 


distress 


Refugee No. 1. Member of a Rotary Club 
in Poland (now a refugee in England), 
lawyer by profession, having Knowledge of 
economics and trade of Eastern Europe; 
speaks and writes English, French, Polish, 
Russian, Ruthenian; has some knowledge of 
German; desires a job with some institution 
or enterprise (American or British) in 
Europe, preferably in England or France. 

Refugee No. 2. Former member of a 
Rotary Club in Czecho-Slovakia, desires to 
migrate to the United States and from a 
U.S. citizen seeks the necessary affidavit 
suaranteeing financial support. He speaks 
English, French, and German as well as 
Czech, and has had experience as a com- 
mission agent and manager of a _ factory 
producing “mother-of-pearl” products. 

Refugee No. 3. A Rotarian, member of a 
Club in Central Europe, desires to migrate 
to the U.S.A. and continue his career in 
that country, and from a U.S. citizen seeks 
the necessary affidavit guaranteeing finan- 
cial support. He is one of the outstanding 
musical directors of Europe, but has been 
forced from that position for political and 
racial reasons. 

Refugee No. 4. <A Polish Rotarian now 
in the U.S.A. seeks assistance to tide him 
over until he can return to his native coun- 
try. He is a specialist in internal diseases, 
had his own clinic and research department, 
cardiology and endocrinology, in Poland. 
He has had training at universities in five 
European capitals, holds the degrees of 
M.D. and Ph.D., and has been a member of 
scientific expeditions in South America, Cen 
tral America, and Central Asia. He would 
like a connection with some scientific insti- 
tution, clinic, or hospital. 


‘HOTEL SHERMAN 
l 
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THESAURUS OF HUMOR ® 


World arranged for your ready reference 


5,640 jokes, 4,000 subjects, 12,000 uses 


P humor book ever published in Thesaurus or dic 
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cartoonists, speakers, salesmen, teachers, students, 
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This Big, Practical, New Joke 
Book contains the Humor of the 





stant use! 


Che only 
form. Tremendously helpful to writers 
Tells you how 
write and tell jokes; compose sketches 


Bursting with useful 


{nd you can read Thesaurus of Humor 
Starts things going at parties, 


children chuckling 


Amazing 600-page (6”"x9" 
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$1.98 
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value for only 
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3 444 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. : 
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Tue Groom this month turns to stamps 
and hands over the Hobbyhorse reins to 
MANNEL HAHN, President of the Rotary 
Club of Winnetka, Ill. A stamp dealer 
and philatelic expert, RoTARIAN HAHN 
discusses A CENTURY OF STAMPS. 

* ok * 

May Day, 1840. London. Nine-thirty 
of a latish Spring morning. John met 
Henry just off the Strand, not far from 
St. Martins-le-Grand. 
What they had been 
doing was evident, 
for each of them 
held in his hands 
a packet of the 
brand-new “wrap- 
pers” and a strip of 
the equally new 
“label” that the post 
office was selling. 

And there, at that 
hour, in that place, 
a century ago was 
born the hobby of collecting stamps! 

Anything that is 100 years old is en- 
titled to a few Stamp col- 
lecting—or philately, if you wish to put 
a white tie and tails on it—has them, of 
course. Two of these classics — the 
classic excuse and the classic philatelic 
landmark number 1— date from that 
chance meeting of John and Henry. The 
second and third landmarks were born 
before a week had passed, and the 
fourth landmark had to wait on dilatory 
Governments, more concerned with 
postal revenues than with collecting 
stamps, to make it possible three years 
later. 

“What do you think of these fool ideas 
of that madman Hill?” let us imagine 
that John asked, waving his handful. 
Henry blushed, self-consciously, of 
course. 

“IT thought I would save a few of these 
things to show my grandchildren some 
of the experiments this mad age pro- 
duces,” he apologized. .. . 

Ah, Henry—I would that I knew your 
full name, so that we might erect a 
monument to the inventor of the classic 
stamp collector's excuse! For there is 
not a stamp dealer who will not tell 
you that never has a grown man ap- 
peared and ordered stamps or any of the 
myriad of philatelic accessories without 
explaining, boldly, blandly, or with 
downcast eyes, depending on his nature, 
that he is getting them for his son, his 
granddaughter, or—in the case of bach- 
elors—for his nieces and nephews! 

And so was born, at 9:30 A.M, 100 
years ago, stamp collecting; at 9:32 A.M. 
on the same day, the classic excuse. But 





Mannel Hahn 


“classics.” 
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let us listen further to the conversation 
as it must have been between John and 
Henry. 

“Of course, you expect to send these 
wrappers, and some letters paid with 
these labels, through the posts, and thus 
show that we actually used them for a 
time,” John said, easily. 

“Nay—I like them better unmarred, 
so that the Queen’s head—God bless her 
—shows in all its perfection,” Henry 
answered. 

“But, man—you have naught but a 
simple label, such as anyone can make 
from a portrait! But if you send it 
through the mails, you have proof of 
our follies of this year of Grace, 1840.” 
And so, John and Henry founded the 
first great philatelic landmark: Should 
stamps be saved unused or used? 

A philatelic landmark is one of. those 
classic arguments that give collectors 
something to talk about when their eyes 
get tired of looking at stamps. As a 
matter of fact, collectors would almost 
rather discuss these unanswerable argu- 
ments than gaze on perfect specimens. 
A century has rushed away while they 
have been making collectings and argu- 





W. Kreicker collection 





. 
From L, 


CARRYING two prized “Penny Blacks,” this 
letter was posted in England 100 years ago. 





ing over used or unused stamps—and 
the argument is as fresh, as heatedly 
discussed, and as far from a solution as 
when John and Henry invented it. 

“That madman Hill”—later Sir Row- 
land Hill, K.C.B., ete.— was obsessed 
with the idea of making the mails cheap 
—thereby keeping up the profits as well 
as making them useful. In order to 
insure prepayment, he suggested the use 
of forms that would have an outer de- 
sign, on which the address would be 
written, the inner side being blank for 
the message. These would sell at the 
price of paper plus 2 cents for the post- 
age. 

While a Parliamentary commission 
was discussing this possibility, someone 
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pointed out that many firms had their 
own stationery, hallowed by traditiona) 
use. Hill pondered a moment. 

“Perhaps the difficulties might be ob- 
viated by using a bit of paper just large 
enough to bear the stamp, and covered 
on the back with a glutinous wash 
which, by applying a little moisture, 
might be attached to the back of the 
letter,” he suggested. And in that chance 
observation was born the adhesive post 
age stamp. 

When the new rates went into effect 
May 6, John, whom we met earlier, 
posted a few letters to his children and 
himself to get the post-office cancella 
tion — a queer sort of Maltese cross 
mark. This showed they had been used, 
he reasoned, but he saved a few in their 
unused state. He met a friend, Herbert, 
who also liked his stamps unused. 

“Prettier thus,” they agreed, but Her- 
bert explained that he was washing the 
mucilaginous mess from the back of his 
stamps so they wouldn’t stick in the 
family Bible, where he planned to keep 
them. John objected, suggesting that 
they should be kept as the mint issued 
them. 

This is the second great landmark of 
philately: Shall unused stamps be saved 
mint (i.e., with gum and all, just as is 
sued) or merely unused? Many are the 
tonsils argued ragged on this point. 

But John presently met James, and 
they had varying views on another prob 
lem. John happily said they should save 
adhesive labels and the envelopes to- 
gether, “because in this way we will 
have all the history and proof al- 
together.” 

James frowned and objected: “But, 
man, we would need boxes and side- 
boards to house our collections. The 
thing to do, obviously, is to take them 
from the letters and paste them into a 
blank book and so preserve them.” 

So the discussion went on and on— 
but here was the beginning of the third 
great philatelic landmark: Should used 
stamps be collected on or off cover?— 
a cover being the envelope or folded 
letter that has actually passed through 
the posts. 

But an instant favorite was the ad- 
hesive label stamp. Manufacturers were 
pressed to furnish more and more — 
working nights. The stamp was pro- 
duced in black for the one-penny value, 
whence comes the collector’s common 
name for it—‘“the penny black” (see 
cut). The contrasting cancellation was 
in red, but because red ink is harder 
to make indelible than black ink, the 
stamp was printed in dull red after ten 
months of trial. 

The issuing of stamps by the Swiss 
canton of Zurich, Switzerland, and by 
Brazil produced the fourth great land- 
mark. 

James, who kept his stamps in a book, 
divorced from their covers, worked in 
a mercantile firm that received letters 
from abroad; and some of these had 
Swiss and Brazilian stamps on them. 
Before long he was getting duplicates, 
and offered his friend Archie the extra 
ones. 

But Archie graciously refused them, 
suggesting that “there are so many 
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varieties of stamps in our own country 
at it would be foolish to try to save 
very stamp that any country may is- 


ue. 
“That’s provincial!” John retorted. 

You can learn geography, history, and 

reign customs through these funny 
vits of paper. Increase your horizon 
by collecting them.” 

“Life’s too short,’ Archie answered. 
And the fourth great landmark came 
nto being: Should we collect generally, 
or specialize in one country or a group? 
Archie was right in his fear that the 
stamp-issuing fever would spread. It 
did. The United States issued two val- 
ues on July 1, 1847, and year after year 
others followed. Today every country 
has or has had postage stamps. Even 
libet, the shadow land of the world, 
has stamps for internal postage. Chil- 
dren who collect stamps speak glibly 
of countries which many have 
never known — Tannu-Tuva, Yemen, 
Barbuda, and Negri Sembilan. Austria 
and Abyssinia have been removed from 
the map, but they live in the albums 
of stamp collectors. Do you remember 
Kiaochow, Romagna, and Natal? The 
collectors do. 

First stamps were, of course, strictly 
for postage. The United States pioneered 
a stamp to secure special delivery of 
mail in 1885. France fostered the first 
postage-due stamp, while Belgium in- 
troduced the parcel-post stamp. Italy 
issued the first airmail stamp, but the 
United States was the first country to 
give a genuine airmail service. 

Inevitable is the question, “Why do 
people collect stamps?” There are sev- 
eral million—Postmaster General James 
A. Farley estimates 9 million—collect- 
ors in the United States alone. And 
that makes several million reasons— 
possibly 9—for collecting stamps. 


folks 


Some may collect for beauty; some 
for historical associations; others for 
value. If there are four great land- 


marks of philately, there are at least a 
million reasons for each side of the 
question, which makes 8 million reasons 
right there. 

It is undoubtedly part of the charm 
of stamp collecting that each individual 
can make his or her own collection in 
his or her own individual way; and 
because it brings enjoyment, that col- 
lection is all right! 

Incidentally, a stamp-collecting doctor 
made an investigation in a State hos- 


ROTARY’S Convention in Havana is honored 
by a Cuban Commemorative stamp (left). 
First Rotary stamps (right) were issued at 
Vienna, Austria, in 1931, the Government 
entertaining Con- 
vention delegates 
on profits. Many 
collectors humor- 
ously called them 
“afternoon teas."’ 
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pital for the insane, and discovered that 
none of the inmates had ever collected 
stamps. 
old adage that “you don't 
crazy to save stamps—but it certainly 
helps!” 


So this seems to disprove the 
have to be 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Along about this time of year, when seed 
catalogues begin to arrive any 
itch to get into the 


. fellows 
garden and grab the 


business end of a spade or ral Vost hob- 
byists, however, don't limit their hobby in 
terests to seasons, and ride them the year 
round By the way, what's your hobby? 


If you're a Rotarian, or a close relative, you 
may list it here without cost : 

Stamps: Arthur W. Summers (will ex 
change stamps with Rotarians anywhere 
Eldorado, Ill., U.S.A 

Stamps: Fred. W. Jennings (desires to 
exchange United States of fynerica, New 
foundland, and Canadian stamps for Eng 
lish and British Colonials), South Shields 
England. 

Stamps: Dr. Placido B. Matta (invites 
correspondence from Rotarians “all over the 
world” and will exchange stamps), Duma 
guete, The Philippines 

Stamps: Wesley Taylor (will trade stamps 
with Rotarians anywhere), 128 Louisa St 
Oshawa, Ont., Canada 

Stamps: Enrique Malo (son of Rotarian 
desires correspondence and exchanges with 
other stamp hobbyists), P. O. Box 235, Cu- 
enca, Ecuador 

New York Covers: F. R. Robison (col 
lects covers bearing postmarks in towns of 
New York State; desires trades with other 
collectors or will exchange for covers from 
other States), 20 Seventh Ave., Gloversville. 
N. ¥., U.S.A 

Stamps. Jas. H. Barnhardt (interested 
in securing stamps from other countries and 
corresponding with Rotarians of other 
lands), c/o Barnhardt Manufacturing Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., S.i 

Stamps. W. O. Randall, Jr. (18-year-old 
son of Rotarian—seeks corre spondence with 
other stamp collectors), 225 Lockwood PIL., 
Jacksonville, Ill., U.S.A 

Pencils: M. C. Axelton (collects pencils 
and short personality sketches of “‘notables’ 
also collects church bulletins), 609 Penn 
Ave., Holton, Kans., U.S.A 

Contest Judging: H. B. Skinner (serves 
as a judge at contests for drum-and-bugle 
corps, bands, and drill teams; desires corre- 
spondence with others similarly interested), 
35 E. Fourth St., Newport, Ky., U.S.A 

Mustache Cups: J. A. Harlow (would 
like names and addresses of other mustache- 
cup collectors), Turners Falls, Mass., U.S.A 

Mustache Cups: ’. Edmund Peters 
(would like to hear from anyone who can 
enlarge his collection of mustache cups with 
saucers to match), 145 S. Broadway, Salem, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 

Buttons and Badges: Jonathan F. Com- 
stock (collects political, historical, and 
other badges and buttons; has duplicates 
which he will exchange for old Presiden- 
tial-campaign buttons), R.F.D., Oak Lawn, 
H.. &, USA; 

Tree Photos: Frank H. Lamb (anvrious 
to increase collection of pictures of famous 
trees; in exchange for tree photos on glossy 
paper from persons outside North America, 
he will send photographic portfelio of five 
famous American trees), Hoquiam, Wash.., 
J.S.A. 

Neckerchief Slides: John W. Hawk 
(Scoutmaster who collects Boy Scout neck- 
erchief slides; will send souvenirs to persons 
assisting his hobby), 2512 N. Walnut St., 
Shelbyville, Ill., U.S.A. 

Magie: Jack Jones (16-year-old son of 
Rotarian—interested in magic and learning 
more about it), 150 S. James St., Waukesha, 
Wis., U.S.A. 

Photography: Oliver S. Swisher (would 
like to exchange 8 x 10 or 11 ax 14-inch 
prints of landscapes and/or scenes of inter 
est with Rotarians throughout United States 
and world. Prints should be accompanied by 
full technical data), R. F. D. No. 7, York, 
Pa., U.S.A 

Carved Ivory: D. Niel Ferguson (would 
like to hear from other collectors similarly 
interested), Professional Bldg., Ocala, Fla., 
U.S.A 

Firearms: Dr. R. V. Alquist (has collec- 
tion of 400 firearms; seeks correspondence 
with others interested in old makes), Clay 
Center, Kans., U.S.A. 

China Dogs: Mrs. P. H. Knight (wife of 
Rotarian—collects dogs of china, wood, 
metal, or “what have you?’’; desires cor- 
respondence and exchanges with hobbyists 
of similar interests), 2104 Broadway, Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr., U.S.A. 

—THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM 











BEWARE ./ 
TERMITES 


The Hidden Destroyers 





Termites are active in 35 states. They eat wood 
—the wood in people's houses. They work un- 
seen inside joists, studding, floors. Home own- 
ers usually don’t know they have termites until 
the house settles or a table-leg pierces a floor 
In some sections 4 out of 5 homes are being 
attacked. It won't cost you a penny to find out 
if termites are secretly damaging your house 
There are TERMINIX Licensees of FE. L. Bruce 
Co. in every state where serious termite in 
festation occurs. These TERMINIX Licensees 
are scientifically trained and equipped to search 
for termites—and they'll search your property 
without cost. If termites are found, you can 
insure your home against their damage by 
Bonded TERMINIX Insulation—a_ scientific 
anti-termite treatment guaranteed by E. L. Bruce 
Co. and insured by Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 





AN INSPECTOR WILL ARG E.. 


SEARCH YOUR PROPERTY 
TERMINIX 


FOR TERMITES 
' 
WITHOUT CHARGE! Bonded-Insured 
Ru ire insw00 


Free 
Booklet 
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Write today for interesting Te 





*‘Tinite 
Booklet FREI Aliso ask for FREI 
termite inspection by a TERMI x 
Licensee—a valuable serviceo 
500,000 have already used. Delay m 
be costly. Act at once. There's no cost 


- no obligation. 
TERMINI 1724 THOMAS STREET 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
A division of E.L. BRUCE CO... . Wor/d’s ] 
Largest Makers of Hardwood Fioorings 
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For the Program Maker—the 1939 
Index to THE ROTARIAN is now 
available. Here is a convenient 
reference help. Order yours today 
from the office of the magazine: 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 














The 


1000 Rooms all with Bath 
For One Person from $2.99 

For Two from 2° por persce 
Rooms for Three from $450 


per person 











Ave., New York 





CANADA & 
BR. COLS. STAMPS 
Free IIlustrated Catalogue 


THE JAMES TEXTS 


Belleville, Ont., Canada 
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' ¥ Mew Location | 
vy Mew Telephone ~~ 
% New Equipment 


Pay Us a Visit 
or Telephone 


Whitehall 5566 
A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 


Oypagraphers 


155 East Ohio Street * Chicago 
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ROTARIANS “sc...” 
Obtain 


An Autographed Copy of 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS’ 


Famous New Book 








WITH LETTERS 


At No Additional Cost!!! 


T ILLY PHELPS’ delightful autobiography has been 

on the best-seller lists since the day of its publica- 
tion and is one of the most widely discussed books all 
over America. Every reader finds these fascinating 
reminiscences of the great and near great a continuous 
source of delight. It is a book you will read again and 
again and be proud to have in your permanent 
library of great books. “‘A book as warmly human as 
the man himself, brimming with the love of life and 
people,”’ says the N. Y. Times 


SPECIAL OFFER TO ROTARIANS 


Because of his long association with the Rotarian, the 
publishers of the book have now made arrangements 
by which every Rotarian may obtain a copy, specially 
autographed by Dr. Phelps, at the regular publication 


price 
YOU MUST ACT PROMPTLY 


This is a SPECIAL OFFER which cannot be con- 
tinued indefinitely, so you are requested to act at 
once if you desire one of these copies. Your bookseller 4 
will obtain one of these Rotarians’ copies for you, or | 
you may fill out and send the order form below direct 
to the publishers. 1040 pages, with many illustrations. 
Octavo size. Beautifully bound in rich blue cloth. 
Price $3.75 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Publishers, 

114 Fifth Ave., New York | 
your special offer of an autographed copy 


accept 





ue Billy Phelps’ AUTOBIOGRAPHY at the regular 
price and enclose $3.75. Please send to 

DIOMRO. oc cwrccececsveccccccsesuseccvesceeseumemiane 
pt. rrr rr rerrrrrrrrereererrerer Tas. sy T 
City State , - 
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WW aaarnen 
To WNSEND , 


“PSSSST! . . . What's new?” 





Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
submitting stories used under this head- 


ing. Send entries to: Stripped Gears, 


|THE Rorartan Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
| Drive, Chicago. To California, apologies, 
| and to Rotarian Charles H. J. Mitchell, 


of Brookings, South Dakota, a check for 
the following story—his favorite one: 


Wade Marr, of Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina, was the official representative 
at the old 19th District Conference at 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, a few years 
ago. In beginning his speech he said: 
“You know, I’m awfully glad to be up 
here. I never before in my life saw so 
many Republicans who could read and 
write.” 

At a recent intercity meeting in Cali- 
fornia where I talked, I opened up by 
reciting this incident and I added, 


| “There’s no point to the story so far as 
the assembly here is concerned except 
to serve as a background for me to say 
I’m very glad to be out where you raise 
lemons and grow nuts. 





Tough Going 

Rich man (to poor relative): “In 
these hard times you are better off than 
I. I lose more in a minute than you earn 
in a day.”—Campana de Gracia, SPAIN. 


Surplus 

Employee: “I would like an increase 
in_salary, sir, as I am going to be mar- 
ried.” 

Employer: “And you would like to 
have a little bigger fund to draw on for 
household expenses?” 

Employee: “No, it isn’t that. My 
future wife knows exactly how much I 





get, and I would like a little extra fi 
my own use that she doesn’t kno 
about.”—The Booneville Pepper-Uppe) 
BOONEVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


Riding along Together 

Cavalry Recruit: “Sergeant, pick m: 
out a nice gentle horse.” 

Sergeant: “Have you ever ridden 
horse before?” 

Recruit: “No.” 

Sergeant: “Ah, here’s just the an 
mal for you. Never been ridden befor 
You can both start together.”—T/ 
Hankow Rotarian, HANKow, CHINA. 





Man’s in Again 
Office boy: ‘“There’s a man 
to collect a bill you owe him.” 
Employer: “What does he look like? 
Office boy: ‘He looks like you'd bet 
ter pay him right now.”—Christian A: 
vocate. 


outside 


Honest Lodger 

“You owe me six months’ rent. 
must get a new lodging.” 

“Go without paying you? Never!’’- 
Gazzettino Illustrato, ITALY. 


First Aid 

An old negro recently limped into a 
lawyer’s office and launched into a long 
and bitter description of how he had 
been run over by a car. “Oh, I unde 
stand,” said the lawyer, “you want dam 
ages.” 

“No, sah,” replied the darky. 
got damages. I wants repairs.”—Rotary 
Rumblings, SWEETWATER, TEXAS. 


Relief at Last 

Husband: “Well, my dear, I’ve had 
my life insured for $10,000.” 

Wife: “That was very sensible of 
you. Now I won’t have to keep telling 
you to be so careful driving your car’’— 
Weekly Rotary Bulletin, THE TONAWAN 
DAS, NEW YORK. 


Yo 
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“COME, come, there, old-timer, the 
horse-and-buggy days are over now!” 
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May, 2nd Meeting 

Report on a District Conference, with 
short talks by members who attended the 
Conference—a Club Service meeting. 
FROM THE ROTARIAN: 

Watch for a report on a Rotary 
Conference in the June issue. 
PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

Report on District Conference. No. 234. 


<May, 3rd Meeting 


District 





eh a FROM THE Rotarian: 
on ICE ‘OF To Make an Or- 
HUMANITY derly World. Allen 


D. Albert. 
page 28. 
If You Would De- 


This issue, 
What Rotary In- 
stitutes of Inter- 


national Under- 

standing are tect Propaganda _. 

doing to give Clyde R. Miller. Dec., 

their partici- 1939. 

pants a basis They Study the 

-or. Prgms ney World. Editorial. 

) 4 € 

a cate ae June, 1939. 

tions. The Fact-Hungry 

? Millions. Editorial. 

International Feb., 1939. 


Service Planting Peace in 


Our Back Yards. 
Herbert W. Hines. 











Oct., 1938. 

A Beam of Light for This Dark Day. 
Peter Molyneaux. Nov., 1937. 
OTHER MAGAZINES: 

Speech and the Democratic Process. 
A. C. Baird. Vital Speeches. Feb. 1, 1940. 

George Horace Gallup: Oracle in Tweed. 
Richard G. Hubler. Forum. Feb., 1940. 

Democracy’s New Mirror. Robert R. Up- 
degraff. Forum. Jan., 1940. Also The 
Reader’s Digest, Jan., 1940. 

Polling America. James Wechsler. 
Nation. Jan. 20, 1940 

What Do the Women of America Think? 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Every issue. 
BOOKS: 

Group Leadership. R.D. Leigh. Norton. 
1936.. $2.50. Organization procedure. 

How to Get Publicity. Milton Wright. 
McGraw-Hill. 1935. $2. Written for the 
businessman. Outlines publicity channels. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Public Opinion—Voice of Humanity. No. 
744. 


The 





< May, 4thMeeting 


ANALYZING ; 7 
PROBLEMS OF — on pent 
COMPETITION op aye’ Bios set oP 


table (hebdomadal 
questions). This _ is- 
sue, page 55. 

Fix U. 8S. Farm 
Prices? (debate). Yes. 


Breaking down 
problems of 
competition — re- 
veals questions 
of business man- 


agement and re- John Napier Dyer. 
lationships with No. Cornelius J. 
customers, e m - Claassen. This issue, 


ployees, and in 
international 
trade — a cross 


pages 22-23. 


Be Thankful for 








section of Voca- Your Competitors, 
tional Service. J. C. Aspley. Mar., 

Vocational 1940. 
Service Has Business Lost 
Interest? Channing 





Pollock. Jan., 1940. 
Dividing the Benefits of Science (de- 
bate). Give Them to All by Maintaining 


May, 1940 





Students, program makers, and 
the interested reader will find the 
following references useful. They 
are based on Program Worksheet 
(Form No. 251), issued by Rotary 
International, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Moulton. All Profit 
and Wages Rise. 


Low Prices, Harold G 
When Prices Are Stable 
G. F. Warren. Oct., 1936 


Is My Competitor My Enemy? (debate) 


Yes! Charles S. Ryckman. Ne! William R 
Yendall May, 1936 
Farmer vs. Farmer (debate) Agricul- 


ture Needs Price Management, Edward A. 


O'Neal. Help the Farmer to Help Himself. 
L. J. Dickinson. Apr., 1936 
OTHER MAGAZINES: 

Hurrah for the Chiseler! Nation's Busi- 
ness. Sept., 1939 

How Far Should Government Control 
Business? T. W. Arnold. Vital Speeches 
Mar. 1, 1939 

Competition or Control, Business Week. 
Oct. 8, 1938. Page 8. 
PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 
From the Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.: 


Industrial Price Policies. Maxwell S. 


Stewart. 1938. 10c 


From the Farrel Birmingham Co., Ansonia, 
Conn.: 
The Coming Change in Federal Price 


Policy. Allen W. Rucker. 1939. 10c 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Analyzing Competitive Problems, No. 
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aimee < June, IstMeeting 
ALL WORK FROM Tue Ror 2 
AND NO PLAY I HE ROTARIAN: 
Our Parasitic 
Are recreational Children. Farns- 
facilities in the worth Crowder. This 
community what issue, page 15. 
they should be? Tootin’ for Funt 
Do adults as well Jan., 1940. 
as children have You CAN Take It 
a chance to with You. Joanne 
play? Dimmick. Dec., 1939. 
Community Every Parent a 
Service Diplomat. George 
Kent. Sept., 1939. 
Diamonds in the 
Rough. Tris Speaker. Apr., 1939. 


Children at Play the World Over (pic- 
torial). Mar., 1939. 

Have Fun with Music. Doron K. Antrim. 
Feb., 1939. 


Be a Pal to My Son? (debate). Yes! Clar- 
ence Mulholland. No ‘Pal Stuff? for MY 
Boy. Webster Peterson. Jan., 1935. 


OTHER MAGAZINES: 


Recreation and Crime Prevention. H. 
Braucher. Recreation. Feb., 1940. 

Pied Piper of Play. Donald Culross Peat- 
tie. Christian Science Monitor Magazine. 
Dec. 9, 1939. Also The Reader's Digest, Jan., 
1940. 

Daddy Builds a Backyard Slide. 
lar Mechanics. July, 1939 

Minimum Standards for Recreation Fa- 
cilities. Recreation. July, 1938. 


Popu- 


BOOKS: 

Playgrounds, Their Administration and 
Operation. National Recreation Association. 
G. D. Butler, editor A. S. Barnes & Co. 
1936. $3. Describes the types of play equip- 
ment and the methods of using them. 
PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


All Work and No Play. No. 686-C. 
Making the Most of Leisure. No. 686-B. 


| 





Tell the Public About 
Rotary Around the World 


A Rotary club recently secured from us a 
world map on which they indicated the coun- 
tries in which there are Rotary clubs, all the 
R.I. offices in various parts of the world, the 
convention city, and placed this map on dis- 
play in the window of a local store where 
it attracted much attention and helped to 
give non-Rotarians of the community an in- 
creased respect for the local club. Perhaps 
other clubs could use a similar map. We make 
a colorful world map, size 86x64 inches, 
scale 300 miles to the inch, hand-mounted 
on durable muslin, with top and bottom 
rods, for $10.50; paper sheets for mount- 
ing on composition board, $7.50 postpaid. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














Specialists in 
PAST PRESIDENT’S JEWELRY 
and manufacturers for 
leading jewelers everywhere 
Send for Illustrations and Prices 


WEFFERLING BERRY WALLRAFF CO. 
8 ROSE STREET - - - NEWARK, N. J. 





SPEAKER'S DESK 


For use on banquet 





tables, etc. 19” 
front, 18” high, 
18” deep. 

A plece of furniture 


that most every club 
needs for the conven 
lence of speakers 
desks are made only as ordered 
and require 2 to 4 days for delivery 
EACH, $4.50 

Secretary’s Catalog now Ready. 
“OLD GLORY” MFG. Co. 
503 S. Wells St. 


ROTARY SUPPLIES 
Send for Catalog R-4 


RUSSELL: HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. MADISON ST. 


plaip 


These 
finish 


Chicago 
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Confidential. Public Speaking Man al ‘si 
roi s Handbook with Instant Parliamentary Guide, 


$1. ES ook Review talk. 50« 


J OK ‘New Jokes and Humorous Talks pre- 
ared and mailed mor ith! . 85 a year. 

RES Anecdotes, $1 Stag N “Rt Stories, $1 
STUNTS Stunt Book, $1 Ladies Night Pro 
gram 85 Comic Debates Pra 

Banquet Bor si 


National Reference Library 


| gram Chairman's Fun Book, $1. 
pee Ohio 





2014 Torbenson 





NOW LEARN A NEW 

in your own home quickly, 
easily, correctly by the world- 
famous LINGU APHONE Meth- 
od. Endorsed by thousands of 
students, poe dhe and colleges, 


SEND FOR FREE BOO 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


25 RCA Building New York City 
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THE HAVANA-WARD TREK 
has begun. Rotarians at distant 
points have packed their bags and 
are en route to the great annual 
Rotary reunion at Havana, June 
9-14. Though all early indications 
point to a large attendance, con- 
spicuously small or entirely ab- 
sent will be those delegations of 
fine-spirited men from Europe 
who have in other years contrib- 
uted so much to the Conventions. 
But they will not be forgotten, 
and, such is the essence of Rotary, 
the knowledge of the courage with 
which they are carrying on as Ro- 
tarians will create an undercur- 
rent of inspiration for all who are 
so fortunate as to attend 


TO THE FINNS 
has come peace—at a price. The 
cost includes not territory alone, 
but the lives of brave men and 
women and innocent children. 
Yet honor was not lost, nor the 
will to achieve that has marked 
the Finns for centuries. But 
wounds will heal, and Finland 
soon will resume her active role 
among free nations of the earth. 
With Rotarians, Finland is in espe- 
cially high esteem, for from that 
nation have come several leaders 
who have made splendid contribu- 
tions to the movement. It is to be 
hoped that the financial aid Ro- 
tarians of the world have given for 
relief is but an earnest of possibly 
more important but intangible 
help that may come through Ro- 
tary to Finnish Rotarians as they 
gird themselves for the tremen- 
dous tasks ahead. 


BETWEEN THE LINES 
of a short news item appearing in 
English Rotary publications is a 
long story of the ingenuity and 
the sincerity of Rotarians in war- 
stricken countries in interpreting 
Rotary’s ideal amid trying circum- 
stances. Here it is: A Rotarian 
was on duty at a railway station 
with his car when three soldiers 
returning from the front disem- 
barked late at night. The last bus 
had left, and the Rotarian offered 
his services. The men had so 
much equipment that the car could 
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hold only two of them and their 
luggage, and the third was asked 
to wait until the motorist re- 
turned. When the first man and 
his equipment had been taken into 
his home, he, supposing his driver 
to be a “cabbie,” asked, ‘““What am 
I in your debt?” The man from 
France nearly broke down, the 
news item records, when the Ro- 
tarian replied, “Nay, laddie, you’re 
not the one in debt to me; it’s I 
who am in debt to you.” 


MUCH HAS BEEN SAID 
in these columns about how Ro- 
tarians in countries at war are 
carrying on and are discovering 
under harsh conditions previously 
unplumbed possibilities in Rotary 
fellowship. Now a word from a 
Rotarian in a neutral country, The 
Netherlands. W. Berdenis van 
Berlekom, President of the five- 
month-old Club at Middleburg, 
writes: ‘Europe is in fire; actual 
and neutral war. Holland is in 
the neutral war. Our _ sorrows, 
losses, and problems are uncount- 
able. The greatest difficulty is to 
keep heads straight, to hold up, to 
maintain hope and belief in the 
future. Rotary has solved this 
problem. Every Thursday at12:15 
we meet, and whatever happens 
there is sunshine in the room and 
self-confidence returns. This is 
the wonderful influence of Rotary. 
Perhaps it is the greatest satisfac- 
tion in my life: on this age, 68, to 
start a club of friends with fresh 
and refreshing ideals, to meet kind 
faces, to breathe in a sphere of 
warm, encouraging, and comfort- 
ing feelings.” 


A TOUCH THAT 
makes the world kin is the uni- 
versal “youth problem” and the 
effort of men of goodwill to solve 
it. In essence, that problem is 
the adjustment of young people 
to society, but the focus is sharp- 
ened by a few statistics. Of 1,000 
delinquent youths in New York, 
90 percent came from broken or 
poorly supervised homes. Three- 
fourths of them came from homes 
in which at least one member al- 
ready had some criminal record. 


— 
W. F. HALL PRINTING CO, 


2H INU LADNALN 


Studies of the American Law In- 
stitute reveal that girls from 16 to 
21 supply a startlingly high pro- 
portion of America’s female crim- 
inals. It is well to bear in mind 
such basic facts when attention is 
directed to attempts to re-form 
delinquent youth, such as the ex- 
periment in Canada, described 
elsewhere in this issue by Robert 
Heilman under the title No Walls 
—No Guards. 


WAYNESBORO, GEORGIA, 
is the latest town to have a cham. 
ber of commerce organized by a 
Rotary Club. For some 18 years 
Waynesboro Rotarians have been 
actively sponsoring projects for 
the welfare of the community. But 
the realization grew, reports Past 
District Governor Porter W. Cars- 
well, that “there were many 
things that needed doing which 
the Rotary Club could not under- 
take.” So a representative of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States was invited to speak 
at a weekly meeting at which 
representative businessmen of the 
county were guests. It resulted in 
a chamber of commerce that holds 
promise of high achievement for 
the community. 


THAT LITTLE STORY 
about the child who pieced to- 
gether a map by using as a guide 
the figure of a man on the reverse 
side, probably will be traced by 
some antiquarian to the ancient 
Greeks! Meanwhile, Honorary Ro- 
tarian Frederick S. Parkhurst, of 
Kenmore, New York, has got it 
back to the 90s. He writes: “Back 
in the 90s, when Dwight L. Moody 
was holding evangelistic meet- 
ings, he used the following illus- 
tration: A New York business- 
man on his way home one night 
stopped at a bookstore and bought 
a dissected map for his children. 
That night they were busy putting 
it together. Suddenly one of them 
said, ‘I have it! I haveit! There's 
a man on the back.’ And the puz- 
zle was soon solved. Moody’s ap- 
plication was that the Bible is 
Christocentric. It has a Man in it. 
When that is discovered, the Book 
is no longer misunderstood.” 


——— Chi lore 
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